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St. Louis in Gala Dress 


The Modern Miller 1s sending out a very attractive 
booklet announcing the centennial celebration of the in- 
corporation of St, Louis. : 

In 1734 Pierre Laclede Liguest founded the city, and 
the territory west of the Mississippi river was then in 
possession of France, so that the new site of St. Louis 
was named in honor of the ruling sovereign, Louis XV. 
The territory was transferred by France to:.Spain in a 
secret treaty in 1762, but it was not known, until 1764. 
In 1803 Spain again transferred the territory to France, 
soon after this coming the sale to this country, through 
the Louisiana Purchase. Napoleon considered this pur- 
chase as for. all time establishing the influence of the 
- United States as an unquestioned power in the family 
of nations. Among the special features will be Indus- 
trial Day, with its representation of the numerous inter- 
- ests, and an army of those engaged in production of 
approximately 125,000 people, a city of size in number, 
and a little effort in comparison of historical records 
and following the lesson taught, will cause the average 
citizen to pause in amazement. We must realize this in 
~ all our great centers when we reflect upon their growth, 
and we will see that they belong to no state, but to the 
country, and that serious disaster to one is a misfortune 
for all. 

We congratulate the great metropolis upon the Mis- 
Sissippi upon hér achievements, her citizenship and her 
future. 
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MISSOURI RIVER RATE CASE 


Permanent Injunction Grartted 
In the bill relating to the rates from the Atlantic 


seaboard to the Missouri river the United States Circuit © 
’ court made the injunction permanent, and in that relat- 


ing to rates from the Atlantic seaboard to Denver, 
granted a temporary injunction. The case was heard 
before Judges Grosscup, Baker and Kohlsaat. Judge 
Grosscup delivered the opinion below, in which Judge 
Kohlisaat concurred, Judge Baker dissenting: 

The bill in No. 29,247 is to restrain the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from putting into force an order 
entered June 24, 1908, relating to joint rates from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river. Since the filing 
of the bill, six railroads, other than the complainants, 
have intervened; as also nine individuals and corpora- 
tions, representatives of the trade and manufacturing 
interests of St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and 
Cleveland. To defend the order, certain commercial and 
manufacturing firms in Missouri river cities have also 
intervened. Indeed, the contest, in its larger aspect, is 
a contest, not so much between the shippers and the 
railroads, as. between the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the Missouri river cities and of the Atlantic 
seaboard, on the one part (their interests being iden- 
tical) and the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of what is known as the central traffic territory (the 
territory west of Buffalo, Pittsburg and Parkersburg, and 
east of the Mississippi river) on the other part. 

The bill in No. 29,472 is a bill to restrain the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from putting into force an 


order entered on the 2d day of March, 1909, on com. 


plaint of George Kindel, a manufacturer of Denver, 
Colo., relating to joint rates from Chftago and St. Louis 
to Denver; the question raised, in its larger aspect, be- 
ing again a question, not so much between the shippers 
and the railroads, as between the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of Denver and of the territory east 
of the Mississippi river on the one side, and the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the Missouri river 
cities on the other. 

Case No. 29,247 is on final hearing, while case No. 
29,472 is upon a motion for a temporary injunction upon 
the bill and a demurrer thereto. In the latter case cer- 
tain affidavits were filed which, in view of the conclusion 
to which we have come, it is unnecessary to consider. 

The joint rate now in force from the Atlantic sea 
board to the Missouri river, on first-class matter, is $1.47 
per hundred pounds. The proposed reduction by the 
Commission is to $1.38 per hundred pounds. The through 
rate now in force on the same matter from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Mississippi river is 87 cents per hundred 
pounds, which, plus the through rate from the Mississippi 
river to the Missouri river (60 cents per hundred 
pounds) makes the same total, $1.47 per hundred pounds, 
as the joint rate from the Atlantic seaboard to tlhe 
Missouri river. It is not proposed by the Commission 
that these through rates, or either of them, should be 


reduced. On the contrary, the Commission proposes to - 


retain them, to the end that the manufacturers and job- 
bers on the Atlantic seaboard may deliver their goods 
to the ‘Missouri river cities on a joint rate nine cents 
less per hundred. pounds on first-class matter (and a 
corresponding differential upon second, third and fourth 
class matter) than would be done if the goods, or (in 
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the case of, iansitdeturitie) the raw material going into 
the goods, were first sent to the cities in the Mississippi 
river territory and then re-sent from those cities to the. 
Missouri river cities. 

The joint rate now in force from Chicago to Denver, 


on first-class matter, per hundred pounds, is $2.05, and 


from St. Louis to Denver, $1.80. The proposed reduction 
by the Commission is to $1.80 in the Chicago rate, and 
$1.62 in the St. Louis rate—the through rates, however, 
from Chicago and St. Louis to the Missouri river cities, 
and from the Missouri river cities to Denver, to remain 
unchanged—the effect of which will be that the manu- 
facturers and jobbers to the eastward of the Mississippi 
river may deliver their goods to Denver at a joint rate 
of 23 cents less per hundred pounds, on first-class mat- 
ter—and a corresponding differential on second, third 
and fourth-class matter—by way of St. Louis, and ap- 


proximately the same by way of Chicago, than would - 


be done if the goods, or, in the case of manufacturing, 
the raw material, were first sent to the cities along the 
Missouri river and then re-sent from those cities to 
Denver; from which it is apparent that, whatever may 
be the principle on which these orders are based, the 
effect will be, by means of the differentials named, to 
protect to a certain degree the Missouri river jobbers 
and manufacturers within a given zone of territory 
against the jobbers and manufacturers in the Central 
Traffic association territory; and to protect, to a certain. 
degree, the Denver jobbers and manufacturers, within a 
given zone of territory, against the competition of the 
Missouri river jobbers and manufacturers; as also to 
open up to the Atlantic seaboard, in its trade with both 
the Missouri river and the Denver zones, of territory, the 
advantages contained in the differentials, against the 
competition of both the intervening Central Traffic asso- 
ciation territory and the Missouri river territory. That 
such a power, exercised upon any principle outside of 
cost of carriage, or the conditions created by competi- 
tive carrying lines, or any other natural conditions, and 
exercised with substantial effect—power artificially to ap- 
portion out the country into zones tributary to given 
trade centers to be predetermined by the Commission, 
and non-tributary to others—would be a power essen- 
tially different in principle from the mere power of nam- 
ing rates that are reasonable, is, we think, too clear on 
its face to render discussion necessary. ; 

There is no testimony that the cost of carriage from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river, or the cost 
of carriage from Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, is less 
on through traffic than on traffic that goes first to the 
Mississippi river and then is re-shipped to Missouri river 
cities, or that goes first to Missouri river cities and 
then is re-shipped to Denver. On the contrary, it was 
stated at the argument and not controverted, in the case 
of shipments from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri 
river cities, that the cost of service is not greater on 
re-shipments than on through shipments. -Cost of serv- 
ice, therefore, is meither the principle upon which the 
Commission’s orders are founded nor the purpose for 
such orders. 

There are no natural competitive carrying lines, such 
as the water lines that affect rates to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, or to the gulf cities, or to the Pacific coast. 
that call for or suggest a less joint rate in either of 
these cases than the sum of the two through rates. In- 
deed, no suggestion, based upon competitive lines of 
carriers, or upon increased cost of service, or’ upon any 
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other consideration than the one hereafter named, is 


offered as a: Teason for the orders of the Commission in- 
volved. 


What, then, ON the principle upon which the orders 
of the Commission are based; what their purpose; and 
what will be their effect? Upon the answer to these 
questions, the power of the Commission to make the or- 
ders turns. 

The trade centers of the country, as they exist to- 
day, have grown up as the result of conditions, some of 
them natural, and some of them more or less artificial. 
For many years the Mississippi river was the country’s 
frontier. To reach it, the eastern roads were built and 
consolidated, and at thé Mississippi river they stopped. 
In time the frontier was pushed to the Missouri river. 
To reach that country, the western roads were built; 
from the Mississippi river they started, and at the Mis- 
souri river all the earlier ones stopped. The Mississippi 
river thus became a dividing line between the eastern 
and the western system of carriers, and on that account, 
perhaps, more than. for any other reason, became. what 
is known as a base line for the fixing of through rates; 
that is to say, through rates from the Atlantic seaboard 
were made to the Mississippi river somewhat less than 
the sum of the intermediate local rates, and through 
rates were made from the Mississippi river westward 
somewhat less than the sum of the intermediate local 
rates; no rate, however, through or joint, before the 
orders here involved, having been made that ignored the 
Mississippi river as the base line. Subsequently, the 
Missouri river became a dividing line between the rail- 
roads east of it and the railroads’ west of it—becoming 
at the same time a base line for the fixing of through 
rates; that is to say, through rates were made to the 
Missouri river, from the eastward, somewhat less than 
the sum of the intermediate local rates between the 
rivers; and through rates were made from- the Missouri 
river westward somewhat less than the sum of the in- 
termediate local rates; none of the rates, however, igno- 
ring the Missouri river as the base line. 

That the purpose of the Commission, in the orders 
involved, is to annul these conditions upon which the 
trade centers of the country have grown up, interposing 
a rate-making principle entirely different, is not contro- 
verted. That principle, as stated by the Commission 
itself, in its most general terms, is that the rates 
“through” the basing lines—that is, from any point east 
of such basing line to any point west of such basing 
line—shall always be less than the sum of the rates 
from the initial point to the basing line and from the 
basing line on to the point of delivery. As thus stated, 
the principle, abstractly, may not be wrong. We are 
not prepared to say that the Commission has not power 
to enter upon a plan looking toward a system of rates 
wherein the rates, for longer and shorter hauls, will 
taper downward according to distance, provided such 
tapering is both comprehensively and symmetrically ap- 
plied—applied with the design of carrying out what may 
be the economic fact that, on the whole, it is worth 
something less per mile to carry freight long distances 
than short distances, 

But it does not follow that power of that character 
includes power, by the use of differentials, to artifi- ally 
divide up the country into trade zones tributary to 
given trade and manufacturing centers, the Commission 
in such case having, as a result, power to predetermine 
what the trade and manufacturing centers shall be; for 
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such a power, vaster than any that any one body of men 
has heretofore exercised, though wisely exerted in spe- 
cific imstances, would be putting in the hands of the 
Commission the general power of life and death over 
every trade and manufacturing center in the United 
States, ' 

Now, is it this power—the one last stated—that the 
Comnftission, in the orders before us, is actually exerting? 
And will the effect of these orders be to put such power, 
on the part of the Commission, into substantial effect? 
These are the questions on which these cases turn. 

That the Commission, in the orders under consid- 
eration, is entering upon the exercise of such power, and 
intentionally doing it, is, we think, clearly shown: 

(a) By the express. avowal of the Commission, in 
the body of its opinion in case No. 29,247 (giving the 
reasons why the inter-river rates are not reduced). The 
occasion that gave rise to the order in favor of the Mis- 
souri river cities was the complaint that St. Paul and 
Minneapolis could invade territory naturally tributary to 
the Missouri river cities, because of the lower joint rate 
from the seaboard to the Twin Citiés than from the 
seaboard to the Missouri river cities; and one of the 
purposes of the Commission in reducing the rate be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, as part 
of the’ seaboard-Missouri river joint rate, undoubtedly 
was to ameliorate that disadvantage. But that an addi- 
tional purpose was to protect the Missouri river cities 
against the competition of the trade and manufacturing 
of the Central Traffic association territory, and to give 
to the Atlantic seaboard advantages in rates over Cen- 
tral Traffic territory, is clearly set ottt in the opinion, 
as follows: . 

“That if the local rates between the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers were reduced, it would give the same 
degree of advantage to all the producing and distributing 
centers on and east of the Missouri river, and their rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages would not be 
changed” ; 
and also by this further paragraph in the opinion: 

“It seems patent that any change in the rates east 
of the Mississippi river, even if warranted, would fail 
to accomplish what the complainants desire, because 
whatever of advantage accrued therefrom to Missouri 
river cities, would accrue to a like degree or extent to 
their principal competitive commercial centers;” 

(b) By the fact that there was no inquiry by the 
Commission respecting the “reasonableness” or “unrea- 
sonableness” of the rates between the Mississippi river 
and the Missouri river, or between the Missouri river 


and Denver, other than on the zone theory of apportion- 


ing trade—no attempt to arrive at a rate that would be 
reasonable, other than on the postulate that there must 
be a differential against the Central Traffic territory in 
favor of the Missouri river cities, and against the Mis- 
souri river cities in favor of Denver; and by the fact, 

(c) That the Commission, under circumstances in- 
viting explanation, does not disavow its claim of power, 
or the effect of these orders. The excerpt quoted from 
the Commission’s opinion. in the Missouri river rate hear- 
ing, was used as the ground upon which the preliminary 
order in No, 29,247 was chiefly based. Since that time, 
the Commission has spoken in the Denver rate hearing 
and also in its annual report.. In neither has there been 
a disavowal of the power said to be claimed or the ef- 
fect said to be produced; and 

(d).By.the differentials themselves—differentials in 
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both cases that bear no indication whatever that they. 


are parts of a comprehensive and symmetrical tapering 


system based on the possible economic fact that, on the 
whole, it is worth less per mile to haul long distances 
than short distances; but, on the contrary, differentials 
that are applied at given lines abruptly and decidedly— 
just so adjusted as to protect the one zone against the 
competition of the other. Indeed, it is our judgment 
that the. Commission believes itself possessed of this 
power—claims such power as belonging to it under the 
law, and as beneficial to the trade and commerce of the 
country—and that if the question were put plainly te 
that able body of men, there would be no effort to con- 
ceal their ultimate purpose under any pretext that, in 
the orders under review, they were dealing merely with 
the “reasonableness” or “unreasonableness” of the spe 
cific rates involved. 

Such being, in our judgment, the principle on which 
the orders were actually based, and the purpose of the 
Commission, the question remains, what is their substan- 
tial effect? Much testimony on that question has been 
introduced. A manufacturer of fiber cans in Detroit tes- 
tifies that his principal competitors are on the Atlantic 
seaboard; that from the east he gets his raw material, 
paying regular railroad rates; that considering the rates 
as they now are, the eastern man gets to the Missouri 
river country on an even basis with him; but that if 
the differential in the order is applied, it will give to 
the seaboard, as the place for the manufacturing of cans, 
an advantage in trade with the Missouri river cities that 
will put the Detroit manufacturer, so far as that field 
is concerned, out of business. “Business is done on such 
a close margin that that would control the business. He 
(the eastern competitor) would get it and I would lose 
it.” In other words, in such manufactures, where the 
Central Traffic association territory must bring its raw 
material, or a substantial part of it, from the east, with 
no differential in their favor, the differential that the 
Commission applies, in the orders before us, would make 
it commercially disadvantageous to have- the manufactory 
located in Central Traffic association territory. Or, as 
Mr. Hill tells us, respecting the application of zone rates 
in Australia, the centers of manufacturing and trade 
would build up at the ends of the lines only. 

The Sherwin-Williams company, manufacturers of 
varnish, paint, etc., at Cleveland, say: “Raw material 
brought into the seaboard and shipped west to Chicago 
and the Mississippi river is on the basis of fourth-class 
rate. The same is true with regard to the manufactured 
product. Were the manufacturers on the seaboard al- 
lowed the differential of four cents between the rivers, 
I can see no other way but that it would actually close 
the varnish factories west of Buffalo if such a combina- 
tion were strong enough or cared to control the entire 
output.” . And again: “Assuming our profits were 20 
cents a hundred pounds and the new adjustment occa- 
sioned. a diminution of profits to 16 cents, I think our 
establishment would be wiped out of business.. There 
is no question but that the eastern manufacturers would 
fill the territory with their salesmen and get the busi- 
ness until you could not do business at a profit.” 

Whitelaw Brothers of St. Louis, jobbers and com- 
mission merchants in heavy chemicals, say that should 
an ‘attempt be made to add to the advantage that Mis- 
souri river cities already get in the way of carload com- 
modity rates—two, three, five, seven or nine cents a 
hundred more—the result would be that they could not 
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‘do business in the Missouri river country; “that two 
cents a hundred in the lot of merchandise that we han- 
dle is our profit, and we don’t always get it.” 

Other witnesses testify to the same’ effect; many 
of them admitting, however, that the differential would 
not wipe out their profits; but all of these insisting that 
the very fact that their seaboard competitors could say 
to the merchants in the Missouri river country that the 
seaboard had an advantage of nine cents ‘in freight over 
the intervening Central Traffic association territory, 
would create such an impression under the minds of the 
Missouri river dealers as to put the manufacturers in 
the intervening territory at a great disadvantage, 

It was said at argument that in none of these cases 
was the entire profit wiped out—that in many cases, 
on the contrary, in Central Traffic territory, owing to 
natural advantages, the profits even then would remain 
larger to the Central Traffic territory manufacturer than 
to his seaboard competitor. But that is not the point 
of the inquiry. The inquiry is not, are the trade and 
manufacturing of the intervening zone put out of com- 
petition; but are they, by this artificial differential, put 
at a disadvantage in competition that they otherwise 
would not suffer; for unless the Commission has power 
over the trade and manufacturing of the country, every 
commercial house and manufacturer is entitled to all 
the advantages that their natural situation gives them. 
And why, unless the effect is a substantial one, was it 
sought by the initiating commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the Missouri river cities, and why is it 
asked for by the manufacturing interests of the sea- 
board? Is it not enough, upon the question presented 
to us, that the change is wanted by those, who know 
better than we do, its value to them, and is resisted by 
those, who know better than we do, its disadvantages 
to them? Indeed, but for the consciousness of the Com- 
mission that by such differentials natural advantages in 
the way of competition could be overcome, these orders 
would never have been entered, for their very purpose 
was to countervail the differentials that the Twin Cities, 
by reason of their natural situation, had been obtaining— 
differentials only a little larger than the ones here in- 
volved. 

That being the case, the question recurs, what power 
on this subject did Congress intend to confer upon the 
Commission? The manufacturers of the Atlantic sea- 
board say that, inasmuch as their competitors in the 
Central Traffic association territory are in closer prox- 
imity, both to the consumers of the west and to the 
raw material originating in the west, as in the case, 
for instance, of the shoe and leather industry, it is only 
fair that a rate differential may be interposed that, to 
some extent, will counterbalance such disadvantages. 
Did Congress intend, in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
that this counterbalancing power should be given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? The merchants-and 
jebbers of the Missouri river cities claim that, as against 
the merchants and jobbers of St. Louis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the jobbing centers next contiguous to them 
(and it appears that the jobbing trade is largely depend- 
ent upon contiguity), they are fairly entitled to the 
trade of the Missouri river territory; and, likewise, the 
merchants and jobbers of Denver, as against the mer- 
chants and jobbers of the Missouri river cities, next con- 
tiguous to them, claim that they are fairly entitled to 
the trade of the territory tributary to Denver. Did Con- 
gress intend to confer upon the Commission, through its 
supervision over rates, power to determine the fairness 
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of such claims, and to carry out such determination? 
The protective tariff policy of the nation, as a nation, 
against the competition of alien nations, has been car- 
ried out by Congress in the imposition of rates or bur. 
dens upon imported articles. Did Congress intend, in 


_ the Interstate Commerce Act, to extend that principle 
so as to have it protect given zones into which the coun. | 


try, intraterritorially, might be divided, against the nat- 
ural advantages of contiguous zones, to be effectuated 
by the fixing of carrier rates as the general protective 
principle is effectuated by the fixing of customs rates 
by Congress? If so, the first and necessary step would 
have been to have conferred upon the Commission power, 
full and express, to fix rates. 

But when we come to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
we find that Congress has left the fixing of rates ini- 
tially, not with the Commission, but with the railroads. 
The sole power conferred upon the Commission is, in 
any given case of a rate being found unreasonable in 
the amount charged, or unduly discriminatory between 
individuals or localities, te command the carrier to de- 
sist, and, as a corrective, to name a rate in the place 
of such given rate that will not be unreasonable or un- 
duly discriminatory. These provisions, as we read them, 
were designed, so far as localities are a factor in the 
question, to prevent localities from being built up or 
destroyed by artificial rates, not to continue the policy 
that, by artificial rates, builds up and destroys localities 
—to take away from the railroads the power of life and 
death over the manufacturers and commerce of given 
localities, not to transfer such power to the Commission 
or any other single body of men. Possibly there remains 
to the railroads, as the law now stands, power to lower 
the rates “to what the traffic will bear’—temper the 
rates to peculiar conditions—in the case of some new 
promise of commerce struggling to get upon its feet; 
moved thereto, as a matter of course, by their judgment 
that what may appear to be largely a matter of benevo- 
lence now will turn out to be -a sagacious and profitable 
planting of seed. But surely Congress did not intend to 
invest the Commission with power to compel the rail- 
roads to make such ventures. Nor could the railroads 
themselves enter upon them as parts of a scheme to 
rearrange trade zones and trade centers. Indeed, it was 
largely upon the complaint that such power was the 
exercise of arbitrary power, and was being usurped by 
the railroads, that led Congress, in the first instance, to 
enact the Interstate Commerce Act; and until Congress 
speaks with more certainty than it has already spoken, 
we do not feel at liberty to read into the Act an inten- 
,tion that the manufacturers and commerce of any given 
locality have, by the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merece law, simply been changed from the keeping of 
the railroads to that of the Commission. 

The right of the courts to review these orders is 
challenged, and Union Bridge company vs. United States, 
204 U. S., 364, is urged upon us as a ruling of the 
Supreme’ court of the United States that the finding of 
the executive power of the government, when such find- 
ing is constitutionally committed to the executive power 
by law, shall not be reviewed by the courts. With that 
case, we have no dispute. In that case the Act clearly 
put it within the power of the secretary of war to de- 
termine whether the bridge involved was an unreason- 
able obstruction of the Allegheny river; and the be- 
stowal of that power on the secretary of war was held 
to be constitutional. The whole question, therefore, in 
that case, was a question of fact, constitutionally com- 
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mitted by the law to the executive department of the 
government. . 
But, in the case here, the question involved is not 
a question of fact, but a question of power—the question 
is not whether, by the application of correct principles, 
a given rate has been decided by the Commission to be 
unreasonable, but whether the principles applied are 
themselves within the power of the Commission; for 
Congress did not intend to confer upon the Commission 
power to do by indirection what it could not directly 
do—did not intend to include within the word “reason- 
able”. every power over the trade and manufacturing of 
the country that the Commission. should determine it 
was reasonable that it (the Commission) should possess. 

Again, it is urged that, though the effect of the or- 
der in the Missouri river case is to discriminate in favor 
of the Atlantic seaboard and the Missouri river cities 
against the Central Traffic territory, and in the Denver 
case in favor of Denver and the east Mississippi river 
country against the Missouri river cities, the discrimina- 
tion is not “undue” within the meaning of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; and that therefore the courts have no 
power to enjoin. The difficulty with this argument is 
that it draws no distinction between the power that the 
Commission is actually given—a power that carries with 
it, as a necessary incident, the right to make discrimina- 
tions if they be not “undue’”—and a power that the Com- 
mission is usurping; no distinction between the case 
where the question is whether a lawful power is unlaw- 
fully: exercised, and a case where the question is, is 
there any law at all for the power claimed. Were the 
Commission exercising its power under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, attended with discrimination, the ques- 
tion would be whether the discrimination was “undue.” 
But here the question is not one of discrimination, due 
or undue, under the Interstate Commerce Act; but has 
the Commission any power to do what it is seeking to 
do? No question of discrimination being “undue” arises, 
except in the wholly different sense of whether the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages artificially accruing to the 
localities affected are substantial enough to call. for the 
interposition of a court of equity. 

In No, 29,247 a permanent injunction will be granted. 

In No. 29,472 the temporary injunction prayed for 
will be granted, 

It must be understood, however, that these orders 
of the Commission are enjoined solely because, in our 
judgment, they lay upon- the commerce and manufactur- 
ing of the localities affected, an artificial hand that Con- 
gress never intended should be put forth, and therefore 
are outside the power conferred on the Commission by 
Congress; for with the question of a reduction in rates, 
or a readjustment of rates, from which such artificial 
results have been eliminated, we are not now dealing. 





Judge Baker, in his dissenting opinion, said in part: 

Complainants are common carriers whose rates on 
certain traffic are directed to be reduced by the order 
complained of.. Two grounds for injunction are alleged. 
One is that the new rates are confiscatory. There is no 
proof whatever that the rates which the Commission 
prescribed as just and reasonable are not sufficient to 
pay the cost of handling that traffic, to cover that traf- 
fic’s full proportion of maintenance and overhead ex- 
penses, and ‘to return to the carriers an ample net profit. 

Furthermore, proof is lacking that, if the carriefs 
should. reduce other rates to correct what they claim 
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is the maladjustment caused by thé Commission’s order, 
the reduction would not leave them abundant net returns. 
For the purpose of this hearing, therefore, it must stand 
as an agreed fact that the present reduction is neither 
directly nor indirectly obnoxious to the charge of taking 
private property without just compensation. 

Discrimination is the other ground adduced by com: 
plainants. But the alleged discrimination is not against 
the carriers; it is against certain classes of traffic of 
Chicago and St. Louis and other places similarly situ- 
ated.. If it be true that loss or injury will be inflicted 
by the Commission’s order upon Chicago and St. Louis 
shippers, they, if any, are the ones to complain. Nothing 
is added to the carrier’s case by attempting to count 
upon the grievances of others. 

There is only one aspect that I can discover in 
which the carriers’ case remains for consideration. If 
the action of the Commission is outside of its lawful 
powers—if the grant of the rate-making power is itself 
void, if, the grant being valid, the present action of the 
Commission is not with the grant—the order complained 
of is the act of intermeddlers and trespassers. And on 
that basis the threatened invasion of the carriers’ reve- 
nues would require an injunctive decree, whether the 
reduction would be confiscatory or not, or whether the 
interference would cause discrimination or not. 

Certain shippers have been permitted to intervene 
and adopt the complainants’ allegations regarding dis- 
criminations. I am doubtful of their right to stand in 
these suits as complainants. * * * 

If Congress cannot constitutionally make a general 
declaration that the rates shall be reasonable and not 
unjustly discriminatory, and then trust an executive body 
to hear evidence and decide questions of fact respecting 
reasonableness and just discrimination, the power of Con- 
gress over rates would be worthless, for it would be 
utterly impracticable for Congress itself to make enact- 
ments to cover the specific instances. * * * 

Complainants say that such vast power in the hands 
of the Commission might be used arbitrarily, to the ruin 
of particular regions of cities. That, of course, is not a 
conclusive argument that the power does not exist. To 
allow carefully selected public officers to exercise, under 
the sanctity of their official oaths, the same power over 
cities. and regions that the carriers confessedly may 
exercise, does not strike me as such a monstrous thing. 

And, if dangers appear in the exercise of the grant, 
I think the remedies lie with the appointive power that 
determines the personnel of the Commission; and with 
the legislative ‘power that can at its pleasure amend or 
repeal the interstate commerce law. 


~_ 


A STRONG ARGUMENT, 


Congested freight yards and shortage of cars will do 
more for inland waterways than a hundred conventions. 
It does not take a convention to teach the people that 
waterways do not cost as much as railroads.—Omaha 
Bee, , 


ee 


NEW RATES ON EGGS. 

New York, N. Y., August 27—New rates on eggs, 
butter, poultry and butterine will soon be made effective 
by the railroads from Texas points to northern and east- 
ern points. The poultry and dairy products business of 
Texas has grown ‘amazingly, and, while a majority of the 
changes will be reductions, there will be some increases. 


t 
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RAILAND FARM INTERESTS ONE 


Yoakum Discusses Interdependence of Farmer and 
Carrier; Condemns Governmental Extrava- 
gance; Combinations Favored 








With “The Farmers and the Railroads” as his sub- 
ject, B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Rock Island-Frisco lines, addressed the members 
of the Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma in session at Shaw- 
nee and outlined a broad policy of co-operation between 
the carriers and the railroads for mutual advancement 
and. development. The dependence of the one on the 
other, the railroad for traffic and the farmer for a market, 
was dwelt upon and the willingness of the railroads to 
extend every ‘facility legally permissible to the farmers 
in widening their selling field expressed in a manner that 
could leave no doubt as to its meaning. 

Mr. Yoakum declared there was a need for a cur- 
tailment in governmental expenditures and contrasted the 
difference in the cost of the construction of privately- 
owned railroads with state and federal waterways. Dis- 
bursements for the maintenance of the army and navy 
‘were also discussed and the agricultural development 
possible for an equal expenditure pointed out. 

The practical benefits of consolidations of railroads 
into big systems was likewise taken up by the speaker 
and the system he represents cited as an example. The 
diverse markets to be reached without leaving the rails of 
the Rock Island-Frisco lines, and the ease with which a 
consignment sent via that system could be traced, as 
contrasted with the difficulties attendant upon keeping 
track of a shipment going over several independent lines, 
was used as an illustration. 

Mr. Yoakum spoke as follows: 

“The farmers and the railroads. are natural partners. . 
The first thing inquired about by an investor in new rail- 
road securities is the character of the country which the 
road will serve. If it can be shown that the territory 
to be served by the new railroad is a good farming 
country, the greatest trouble in finding the money to build 
has been overcome. On the other hand, the first question 
a farmer seeking a location in a new country asks is, 
‘What are its railroad facilities?’ The farmer must have 
the railroad and the railroad must have the farmer. 
Their interests are inseparably linked. The prosperity 
and success of one depends upon the prosperity and 
success of the other; moreover, the prosperity of all busi- 
ness is dependent on the farmer, for the farm is the 
basis of the nation’s credit and wealth. 

“IT do not come to you to tell you how you should run 
your farms, to discuss uplift theories of- country life, but 
to exchange views and to promote intelligent co-opera- 
tion. We can, by working together, accomplish more for 
our common good than by working apart and relying 
upon the politicians to establish all governing conditions. 

“The things most needed by the farmer and the rail 
road, but which are neglected to the detriment of both, 
are a better acquaintance and closer working relations. 
These mutual benefits can be attained through the officers 
of the Farmers’ Union, representing the producers, and 
the officers of the railroads, representing the carriers, 
dealing directly with each other, 

“In discussing matters of mutual interest, we must 
not be surprised if differences occur. Many controversies 
will arise before important questions can be settled, but 
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they can better be threshed out between the representa- 
tives of the two interests direct, than through political 
channels. We should not depend upon the professional 
politician, whose interest too often is to create prejudice 
against corporations and against all commercial and finan. 
cial enterprises, regardless of whether they are honestly 
or dishonestly conducted. . 

“T believe in organization. It is the only way to 
accomplish good results. This is a nation of organized 
interests, and under proper management the country is 
better off because of them. When your products leave 
you, they are taken by the railroads, which are organ- 
ized. They then go to the manufacturers, who are organ- 
ized, and when they reach you again as a finished product 
they come from mercantile organizations. The producers 
of all this great wealth (and wealth-producing products) 
represent the only link in the chain that is not strongly 
and concretely organized. 

“The business methods of the country are undergoing 
an evolution, and one of the most important problems is 
the proper regulation of the railroads. I am on record 
so often and so earnestly in favor of fair regulation by 
the government, that it is almost unnecessary for me to 
repeat what I have so frequently stated publicly, that 
the corporations of the country should be so regulated 
as to prevent discrimination or injustice to the public, 
giving equal and fair treatment to all, with favoritism 
to none, 

“This country now needs what our forefathers used 
in laying its foundation—a lot of old-fashioned common 
sense. Good judgment and fair dealings are found more 
generally among the farmers than in any other occupa- 
tion, and when they earnestly take hold of public ques- 
tions they will occupy a place in our political structure 
that will make their good judgment and fair conclusions 
felt more and more in solving the relations of the 
government and its institutions, 

“As a matter of comparison, let us for a moment 
look at this country’s transportation as handled by the 
government and by the railroads. The splendid railroad 
system of the United States, superior as it is to any in 
the world, speaks for itself, but how about water trans- 
portation, for which the government is responsible? 

“Herbert Knox Smith, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in a recent report says that this 
government has built about 4,500 miles of canals, and 
that more than half, costing more than $80,000,000, has 
been abandoned. This means $80,000,000 of wasted money. 

“fhe United States Government, nineteen years ago, 
commenced the construction of the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi canal. Its length is 75 miles, and it has cost to 
date, with interest at three per cent, more than $9,000,000 
—$120,000 per mile. 

“To maintain this canal in its present useless condi- 
tion costs the country’s taxpayers $90,000 a year, ex- 
clusive of interest on the investment. A freight boat has 
never passed through it. 

“TI mention this to illustrate one. undertaking of 
the many, which, through the lack of system or intelli- 
gent planning in advance of the constriction of our 
inland waterways, make up the $80,000,000 that are re- 
ferred to by Commissioner Smith, as wasted. 

“The government has expended approximately $225,- 
000,000 on the improvement of the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries. The tonnage handled over the waters of 


the Mississippi last year was one-third less than it was 
twenty years ago. Professional politicians, in their public 
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utterances, proclaim, in their efforts to prejudice the 
public against the railroads, that grain, coal and othér 
commodities can be handled from St. Louis and other 
Mississippi and Ohio river points to New Orleans for 
$1 per ton, but they do not tell you that, figuring in- 
terest on the $225,000,000 of tax money expended, each 
ton of last year’s shipment by the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries cost the taxpayers 96 cents a ton in inter- 
est, in addition to the freight charges. 

“I have on several occasions urged the improvement 
of the Mississippi river, and I am not now talking 
against it, but only illustrating the unbusinesslike and 
slipshod manner in which the government is carrying 
on its enterprises in handling the business of its stock- 
holders, who are the taxpayers, 

“I favor improvements of our waterways to aid in 
the development of the country, but I favor them only 
when systematically and properly planned and built in 
such a manner that they will perform the service for 
which the money is expended. Otherwise the expendi- 
ture will be waste, not investment. 

“Canal construction and operation are as simple as 
the construction and operation of railroads, when prop- 
erly ‘located and operated in an economical manner. 
When railroad construction is planned every detail of 
cost and revenue is investigated before capital can be 
had for its construction. The government: should use the 
same foresight in planning systems of waterways. 

' “I believe with Thomas _Jefferson ‘in a government 
frugal and simple, applying all possible saving of the 
public revenue to the discharge of the national debt, and 
not to the multiplication of offices and salaries.’ 

“This theory was promulgated in 1801, when the ex- 
penses of the government were $9,500,000 annually. Last 
year they were more than $650,000,000. The money re- 
ceived for all the cotton grown by all the farmers in 
the United States last year was not sufficient to pay the 
operating expenses of the government. 

“This extravagance is the result of increasingly ex- 
pensive political machinery. It is not directly chargeable 
to anyone, There is no direct responsibility of the par- 
ties who have charge of these expenditures, no fear of 
disapproval. It is the taxpayers’ money. It comes easy 
and goes easy. 

“This story of government extravagance is being 
told so broadly through the newspapers that the masses 
are beginning to realize that something is wrong. The 
same disregard of value ef money would send the strong- 
est private business in the country into bankruptcy. A 


‘ proper use of the pruning knife in a downward revision 


of expenses will bring. surprising results. It is not prac- 
tical to itemize where reductions should be made; but 
they must come, The deficit should be cared for by 
reducing expenditures and not by raising taxes to in- 
crease revenues, 

“We should have a substantial but economically con- 
ducted army and navy. The “area of all Europe is only 
3,500,000 square miles. The area of the United States is 
3,000,000 square miles. In Europe there are five acres 
to one person. In this country there are twenty-two 
acres to each person, and if our development is again 
permitted to go on and our country to grow and expand 
as it should, we need not fear war with any country or 
combination of countries. 

“IT am not speaking against the ‘army and havy, only 
calling attention to the growing expense of maintaining 
them. Last year they cost each family of five $17, so 
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every farmer with a family of five has a government 
boarder to take care of. 


“France has adopted new forms of taxation to build 


up her navy. The bitterest parliamentary fight which 
England has had in decades is now being waged over 
new forms of taxation that she may maintain her naval 


“supremacy. Spain is having her troubles. 


“The European nations are teaching us a lesson. 
The controversies in England, the recent troubles in 
Spain, the unrest in Russia, the quarreling over niijitary 
taxes in Germany, and the struggle against new taxes in 
France, should strengthen our faith in the proposition 
that it is better to grow more farm products and make 
prosperous the man who sows and harvests than to build 
more battleships and new guns, 

“Our advocates of greater military expenses tell us 
we are too great, too rich and too strong to fear any 
trouble over government expenses, but we are now run- 
ning behind and not only devising new methods of 
taxation but are selling government bonds to take care 
of the deficit. The question is not one of the future, 
but of the present. We are making the initial mistake 
of older countries across the sea. The extension of the 
grain and cotton fields of the Mississippi valley and of 
the west are stronger military defenses than are the war- 
ships. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Wilson recently said that 
the most pressing needs of the United States are a 
greater proportion of farmers and more farming land in 
cultivation. We would better spend more of the money 
we burn up in powder in making new farms. A 40-acre 
farm of irrigated land will comfortably support a family 
of five. It costs $55,000 to make a 12-inch gun. The 
money that goes to pay for this gun would reclaim 1,571 
acres of land, providing homes for 196 people. When all 
the guns on all the battleships are shot one time, the 
government blows off in noise and smoke $150,000. This 
would reclaim more than 4,000 acres of land, giving 
homes to more than 500 farmers and their families. The 
money consumed in powder is lost to all future. The 
farmer who buys the reclaimed land must pay the gov- 
ernment back in ten years, so it does not cost the gov- 
ernment anything to build up the country by helping the 
farmer. We should make more horkes and not so many 
fighting machines. 

“Oklahoma needs no irrigation, but is greatly inter- 
ested in drainage, and the same governmental regulations 
apply to both. 

“The function .of the government should be ‘confined 
to the enforcement of such laws as will guarantee the 
public against injustice or discrimination, and the prose- 
cution of all violators of such regulative laws. We 
should, as business men devoting our lives to special 
lines of work, find a way through which we can work 
together for the mutual benefit of the producers~and the 
transporters. Success only can be attained through co- 
operation, and co-operation only through systematic or- 
ganization. Once inaugurated it can be made strong and 
powerful in its beneficial results to both interests, com- 
mercially as well as politically, to prevent unfair legisla- 
tion. We cannot overlook the fact that this is essentially 
a political government, with different factions striving for 
control, all realizing that the farmers, properly organized, 
will become the greatest factor in American politics. 

“As has been pointed out to you. by President Con- 
nors, of your state board of. agriculture, ‘the farmer’s 
product is his medium of exchange.’ When he has a 
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bale of cotton ready for market, he can always sell the 
cotton for the market price. The only value cotton has 
to the farmer is what he can sell it for, and anything 
that helps him get a better price puts that much more 
money in his pocket. Cotton is not perishable and can 
be carried at a light charge, in properly constructed 
warehouses. ‘The larger part of the cotton crop of the 
south is taken from the fields to the railroad station and 
sold by the farmers within a period of 90 days at the 
prevailing prices during that short time. If you would 


preparé. to hold your cotton crop, or a portion of it; ex- 


tending the season for selling through nine or ten months, 
instead of being forced to dispose of it at ginning time, 
you could select your own time to sell. 

“If this is considered a desirable thing for the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Oklahoma, in so far as the line for which 
I can speak, and no doubt other railroad men feel as 
I do, we shall extend every facility we can to the officers 
of your organization to carry out your plan of locating 
a chain of warehouses so that you can store your prod- 
ucts in your own warehouses and market them to the 
best advantage and at the least expense. To do this 
and to do it successfully, it will be necessary for this 
branch of your organization to be handled under the 
same principles and business rules that govern other 
commercial enterprises. 

“We shall also. be glad to join in formulating a plan 
to assist you in expeditiously marketing your perishable 
products. In so doing we will extend to the officers and. 
agents of your organization every means and all reason- 
able facilities we can under the law to enable you to 
keep in touch with the cars shipped to the market so 
that you may know that your products are both properly 
transported and marketed. 

“Through such an ofganization the officer in charge 
of this branch of your business would have many de- 
tails to work out, such as making arrangements with 
financial interests covering the issuance of negotiable 
wareliouse certificates, against your stored products, upon 
which bankers will advance money. Also, in making 
contracts for the lowest insurance, upon which your 
warehouse products can be carried, in tracing your per- 
ishable shipments from the shipping station to the mar- 
ket, and in knowing phat the commission merchants to 
whom your products are consigned handle them promptly 
and to Your interest; in short, he should do everything 
possible to securd for you the largest return on your 
investment of capital and energy. This co-operation would 
bring your agents, who must necessarily travel over the 
country in looking after your business, in close contact 
with the railroads’ agents and representatives, who will 
at all times be glad to extend to you, or your representa- 
- tives, every facility in promoting your business, which 
means the promotion of our business. In working to- 
gether, we should work closely, openly, honestly and 
above board. Each needs the co-operation of the other, 
and the Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma or any other state, 
confining its work to social and educational purposes, 
might continue indefinitely without securing the benefits 
to which its members are entitled. To secure such bene- 
fits and become a strong factor and profitable to mem- 
bers of your organization, a close working arrangement 
should be made with the railroads, which will enable you 
to look after and control your products from the farms 
to the markets. 

“Much has been said concerning the enactment of a 
law to prevent one railroad company controlling another 
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througk the ownership of its stock. According to press 
reports, one of the plans suggested a few days ago by 
the attorney-general of the United States, in addressing 
the Bar Association of Kentucky, was to forbid any cor- 
poration owning a majority of the. stock of another en- 
gaging in, interstate business. This in theory may sound 
well, but in practice it would result to the detriment, of 
the farmer, as. well as. to.all other shippers, so long as 
the railroads are managed in obedience to the er 
laws. 

“Viewed from every standpoint, any man-who fairly 
investigates the question cannot consistently arrive at 
any other conclusion than that the farmers and the rail- 
roads’ interests ate best served as the roads are now 
operated, and to interfere with the operation of the large 
systems of railroads as they aré now organized would 
hamper them in’ performing their duties to the public 
without accomplishing any good results. 

 “T9 use a home illustration: The Frisco system ten 
years ago was less than 1,000 miles, giving poor service 
in three states. It is to-day composed of 28 different 
railroads, rendering good service in 11 states. Anyone 
giving the matter serious consideration, without a desire 
to try out new political theories, must see the advantage 
to the public of operating all these different railroads uh- 
der one system, rather than under separate managements. 

' “To pring this to your everyday life. When you 
have a load of stock to ship to market, the first question 
you ask in arranging for shipment is, Which is the quick- 
est route? When you send your family on a railroad 
journey you ask, By which line can they travel with the 
fewest changes? 

“To further illustrate what I mean from the stand- 
point of a farmer’s interest: if a shipment of live stock 
or perishable products is delivered to a railroad on the 
Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific coast, destined to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, or other markets, that shipment 
is under the control and responsibility of that railroad 
from point of shipment to market. It can be followed 
by wire until it reaches the market and is delivered. to 
the commission merchant. This could not be done if 
the shipment were transferred three or four times be- 
tween the: point where it originated and its destination. 

“The large systems can help the farmers in market- 
ing their products, but to do so to the best advantage 
must be supported by the farmers of the nation in ask- 
ing that this important instrument of commerce be not 
disturbed in its efficiency to. serve them best both in 
transportation and in market aid, and that untried polit- 
ical theories be not allowed to be injected into the laws 
of our country, changing the present system of handling 
its commerce. 

“Another subject, important alike to the interest of 
the farmer and the railroads,.is good roads. ~Your presi- 
dent, Mr. Garrison, has given this matter much thought, 
and the road laws you now have are due largely to his 
efforts, Farming is rapidly becoming more of a science. 
To insure a fair return upon the constantly appreciating 
value of land, the amount of crop per acre must be in- 
creased and the cost of hauling it to the railroad station 
reduced. After the farmer has solved the question of 
soil treatment and methods of cultivation, there still re- 
mains the movement of the crop over the wagon roads 
to the railroad station. This expense the farmer must 


bear, and it enters into his cost of production, just as 
much as cultivation, harvesting or ginning, and is a 
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branch of expense 6n which a greater saving can be 
made than in any other way. 

“We have numberless instances where the construc- 
tion of a railroad has advanced the value of farm lands 
from $10 to $50 per acre. We also have many instances 
where the, improvement of the public roads. has‘increased 
farm values from $10 to $50 per acre, Therefore, saying: 
nothing about the relative comforts of a good road over 
a bad one, good roads are a splendid investment for the 
farmer, 

“According to the office of public roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the average ‘cost to 
haul a ton of farm produce one mile in this country is 
25 cents. The American Encyclopedia tells us that simi- 
lar service on European highways costs but eight cents. 
We have as good teams as the farmers of Europe. It is 
the condition of the roads that makes the difference. 
The public roads office also states that on farm and 
mining products, by having as good roads as those in 
Europe, a saving could be made in the transportation of 
same of $250,000,000 a year, $27,000,000 of which would 
be saved on the three products, wheat, corn and cotton. 

“As the farmer uses both the railroads and wagon 
roads more than any other class of citizens, he is entitled 
to have them both in proper condition to handle his busi- 
ness as cheaply and promptly as possible. ; 

“There are now several enterprising towns of Okla- 
homa which offer from $40,000 to $50,000 to secure rail- 


"roads from 50 to 100 miles in length. This should not 


be. The laws of the country should so protect and en- 
courage investments in railroad construction as to pre- 
vent the necessity of citizens having to contribute to help 
build them. I would prefer to see cash contributions to 
induce railroad construction expended in improving roads 
leading to the farming districts from the towns making 
the donations, confining the railroad donations to ter- 
minals and franchises. The expenditure of the money in 
this way will help the farmer make a better profit and 
more money out of his products, which will benefit the 
railroads and the community at large. 

“There is no work more important than to build 
public roads in such a manner that they will be perma- 
nent and economical in maintenance. Otherwise the 
money expended would be largely: wasted. 


“The question of improving our public roads in the 
most economical and substantial manner is one to which 
I attach much importance. Their construction for per- 
manency and economy in maintenance is of such impor- 
tance that I extend an invitation to the president of the 
Farmers’ Union and one other from each of the states 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, comprising 
the southwestern states, to make a trip for the study 
of public road building through the older ‘states that 
have given this question much thought and considera- 
tion. .Massachusetts and Connecticut are spending much 
money in building good roads. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are also at work 
and making good headway. Through a careful study of 
the methods of building public highways, their founda- 
tion, material and systems of drainage, which are the 
three important factors to be considered, the members of 
this party will acquire a knowledge on the subject that 
will be helpful in their respective states in carrying on 
the work of public road improvement, 

“In addition to good public roads, Oklahoma needs 
5,000 miles of additional new railroad to properly develop 
the state. Oklahoma is the midway state of the great 
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area between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 


pétween: the Atlantic and the Paeffie oceans, - between 


the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. It is in posi- 
tion to take advantage of the markets of every section. 
With the industry of its citizens, the productiveness of 
its soil, its coal, oil and mineral wealth, it possesses. all 
the elements of strength, and with sufficient railroad 
mileage to aid in its development, its wealth and popu- 
lation will rapidly increase. New. railroad construction 
is one of the serious problems of the day. 

“One of the greatest factors of our marvelous growth 
in the last 25 years has been the construction of the 
106,000 miles of new railroads. 

“To show what this means to the country. To con- 
struct, ballast, equip and furnish terminal facilities. for 
the 106,000 miles of railroad constructed in the last 25 
years required an expenditure each year of not less than 
$200,000,000, which were paid out for labor and material. 

“Railroad construction has practically been aban- 
doned. There is no great construction under way, and 
no encouragement for the near future. This is the one 
disappointing sign of the country’s future growth and 
prosperity. New railroad construction is just as essen- 
tial for the great development that should take place in 
the next 25 years as it was in the last 25. 

“Tf I were asked to name the most effective way to 
check this country’s growth, I would say, stop railroad 
construction for a few more years, and our country will 
become a nation of industrial decadence. 

“Our secretary of state sounds the keynote for the 
development of China,-when he says: ‘The American dol- 
lar, with the American man behind it, and the American 
government behind both.’ That is a broad and compre- 
hensive policy to outline, and if we again enjoy a con- 
structive, rather than an obstructive policy, this govern- 


ment must adopt as liberal an attitude toward its own: 


country as it does toward foreign countries in giving 
American builders the same encouragement and support. “d 


a 








INTERCHANGE WITH ELECTRIC LINES. 


Washington, D. C., August 27—A complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Southern California Sugar Company, in which the basis 
is the alleged refusal of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad company and other steam lines to 
join with the Pacific Electric railway of Delhi, Cal., i 
the making of through routes and joint rates in other 
states. The sugar company alleges that, by reason of 
the defendants’ refusal to make such routes and rates, 
it is forced to pay excessive rates for the transportation 
of its products. It seems to be a general practice for 
steam roads to refuse to enter upon passenger or freight 
traffic alliances with electric roads, and it is not im- 
probable that the Commission will enter upon an inquiry 
into the general matter. 


MICHIGAN COMMISSION UPHELD. 
Detroit, Mich., August 27—Judge Murphy, in the 
Wayne county Circuit court, recently held that the 
Michigan railroad commission has the power to fix ex- 


_cess baggage rates, and that the act ‘under which the 


commission was created is constitutional. The court dis- 
missed the bills of complaint of the Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, Grand Trunk, Pere Marquette and Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railroads, in which the roads had at- 
tacked the constitutionality of the commission and it 
power to fix excess baggage rates. 


Toad 
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Interstate Law and Changes Thereto 


Mr, C;: W. Payne, an officer of the Cameron Lumber 
company of Waco, Tex., and in charge of their traffic, 
replies to the inquiries of THe TRAFFIC BULLETIN re- 
garding the operations of the interstate commerce law 
in a clear and thoughtful manner. We publish in full 
his consideration of the question: 

In what respects, if at all, do you regard the present 
law deficient? 

I regard as most important of all the amendments 
that' have been suggested, the one conferring on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to investigate 
all proposed changes in rates, rules and regulations, prior 
to the same becoming effective, with a view of deter- 
mining the reasonableness of the proposed changes in 
rates, rules and regulations of carriers. This power to 
be conferred on the Commission in order that they may 
act, if in their wisdom deemed necessary, prior to the 
taking effect of the same. 

Do you favor a physical valuation of railway proper- 
ties as a basis for rate making, and if so by whom ought 
the valuation to be undertaken? 

I favor this proposition, as in this manner the car- 
riers would not have to submit these propositions to the 
judiciary for determination. 

Taking into account the large amounts of money the 
railways are now expending for increased terminals at 
all more important centers, do you consider present capi- 
talization unreasonable? ; 

This is the keynote to the situation: Are the roads 
and their equipment overcapitalized? Some carriers are 
evidently trying to make rates that will afford dividends 
on stocks and bonds outstanding, without reference to 
the actual value of the property, and for that reason I 
think the physical value should be determined by a 
Commission and filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This would protect, alike, shippers and carriers. 

Compared to the flotations of other large corporate 
interests, are those of transportation companies entitled 
to more criticism, and in what manner? 

Only to the extent that they are found guilty of so 
administering their affairs in a manner calculated to be 
detrimental to the shipping public. For example: Bond 
issue of $50,000 per mile, when the cost was ‘perhaps 
$20,000 per mile, and charging rates to pay the interest 
on the $50,000 per mile issue. 

Comparing railway investments with our better farm- 
ing sections, and taking into account the first cost of 
the land, has there been a more unreasonable increase 
in capital values with railways than in the price of land? 

The land proposition would seem to have always 
had the best of the situation in Texas. 

Has our present protective tariff system been a fac- 
tor in rates by enforcing upon transportation companies 
a schedule of prices for materials they use, compelling 
them to increase, or at least not lower, their tariff of 
freight rates? © 

I should think that the cost of maintenance is a 
great factor in rate making, and, therefore, what is com- 
monly known as the “steel monopoly” would cut a great 
figure in rate making; however, of this I do not speak 
advisedly. 

Ought not states to co-operate with the national gov- 
ernment for uniform laws rather than confuse business 
conditions by unwise local enactments? 

In this question, a great principle is involved. The 
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national government has certain functions to perform and 
yet I.think that the several states should be consulted 
as to the conditions before the general application of 
any proposed amendment that would disturb local condi- 
tions. I favor the getting together’ policy, but believe 
the national government should at all times recognize 
co-operative principles, and I am sure that the state 
railroad commissions represent the people of their re- 
spective states in the same capacity that the Interstate 


Commerce Commission represents the whole people, 


Are you in favor of government regulations in the 
issue of railway securities and by what method? 

Yes, based on the physical values ascertained by 
the Commission. 

Have you any general suggestions to make relating 
to the subject of interstate commerce? 

In general, I think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should have the benefit of all conditions, and no 
better system could be adopted, it occurs to me, than to 
have the federal body have a representative associated 
with the several state railroad commissions for the pur- 
pose of affording a channel of co-operation on all prop- 
ositions affecting the general public. 

With reference to proposed amendments, I believe 
the power referred to in the first paragraph is all the 
amendment that our present Interstate Commerce Act 
needs now of a general nature, in so far as shippers are 
concerned. 


Guaranteed Excursion Ruling 





The railway commission of Michigan has issued the 
following order relating to the regulation of guaranteed 
excursions, entitled Tariff Ruling No. 11, amending 
Tariff Ruling No. 6, adopted August 3, allowance for ad- 
vertising excursions: 

In approval of an application made by passenger 
agents for and in behalf of the several railroad com- 
panies of the state for a tariff ruling, as to the condi- 


_tions under which guaranteed excursions could be run, 


it is hereby ordered that Tariff Ruling No. 5, adopted 
as per above, September 3, 1908, and embodied in Sup- 
plement No. 5 9 Circular No. 2, be amended so as to 
read as follows: 


Common carriers operating a passenger service . 


within the state of Michigan may employ the representa- 
tive or representatives of any bona fide organization or 
association that may desire to give an excursion, to ad- 
vertise -or otherwise promote said excursion and may 
compensate such person or persons as follows: 

-Upon a guarantee of not less than 100 full-fare 
tickets, or their equivalent in half-fare tickets, upon all 
railroads allowed by law to charge not more than two 
cents per mile passenger fare, and upon a guarantee of 
not less than 50 full-fare tickets, or their equivalent in 
half-fare tickets, upon all railroads allowed by law to 
charge not more than three cents per mile passenger 
fare, a commission may be allowed, the percentage of 
collections to be allowed, as compensation to be agreed 


. upon and published in tariff form, with the usual notice 


to the Commission, it being understood that this allow; 

ance will not be made to any private individual, but to 

the association or organization making the guarantee, and 

whose representative or representatives actually adver- 

tise, solicit or otherwise promote said excursion. 
August 18, 1909, 
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Canadian Board Decisions 
THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA 

' Order No. ‘7562 of the above Commission covers the 
issuance of bills of lading, as announced by Chief Com- 
missioner Mabee: 5 
Order No. 7562. 
HON, J. P. MABEE, Chief Commissioner. 
D’ARCY SCOTT, Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
HON. M. E. BERNIER, Deputy Chief Commissioner. 
S. J. McLEAN, Commissioner. 


In the matter of the complaint of the Canadian - 


Manufacturers’ association, supported by the Bankers’ 
association and by various boards of trade, merchants 
and shippers throughout the Dominion of Canada, respect- 
ing the terms and conditions of carriage embodied in 
the bills of lading of the railway companies subject to 


the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada; . 


and in the matter of section 340 of the Railway Act: 

Upon hearing the complaint in the presence of coun- 
sel for the complainants and the Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian Northern Railway companies, and 
the Michigan Central Railroad company, and what was 
alleged; and upon consideration of the draft forms of 
bill of lading agreed to by the parties thereto, and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the board— 

1. It is ordered that thé two forms of bill of lading 
for use in Canada, namely, that for consignments “to 
order,” and that for so termed “straight” consignments, 
attached hereto and marked “A” and “B,” and they 
are hereby, approved. 

2. And it is further ordered that the conditions and 
limitations to be endorsed upon the said bills of lading 
shall be the following: 

Section 1.—The carrier’ of any of the goods herein 
described shall be liable for any loss thereof or damage 
thereto except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2.—In the case of shipments from one point 
in Canada to another point in Canada, or where goods 
are shipped -under a joint tariff, the carrier issuing this 
bill of lading, in addition to its other liability hereunder, 
shall be liable for any loss, damage or injury to such 
goods from. which the other carrier is not by the terms 
of this bill of lading relieved, caused by or resulting 
from the act, neglect or default of any other carrier to 
which such goods may be delivered in» Canada, or under 
such joint tariff, or over whose line or lines such goods 
may pass in Canada, or under such joint tariff, the onus 


of proving that such loss was not so caused or did not’ 


so result being upon the carrier issuing this bill of lad- 
ing. The carrier issuing this bill of lading shall be 
entitled to recover from the other carrier on whose lfhe 
or lines the loss, damage or injury to the said goods 
shall have been sustained the amount of such loss, dam- 
age or injury as it may be required to pay hereunder, as 
may be evidenced by any receipt, judgment or trans- 
cript thereof. Nothing in this section shall deprive the 
holder of this bill of lading or party. entitled to the goods 


of any remedy or right of action which he may have * 


against the carrier issuing this bill of lading or any 
other carrier. 

Section 3—The carrier shall not be liable for loss, 
damage or delay to any of the goods herein described, 
caused by the act of God, the king’s or public enemies, 
riots, strikes, defect, or inherent vice in the goods, or 
the act or default of the shipper or owner; for differ- 
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ences in weights of: grain, seed or other commodities . 
caused by natural shrinkage or discrepancies in elevator 
weights when the elevators are not operated by the car- 
rier, unless the weights are evidenced by government 
certificate; the authority of law or by quarantine. For 
loss, damage or delay, except where cartage is to be 
performed by the carrier or its agents, caused by fire 
occurring after forty-eight hours (exclusive of legal holi- 
days), or in the case of bonded goods seventy-two hours 
(exclusive of legal holidays), after written notice of the 
arrival of said goods at destination or at port of export 
(if intended for export and not covered by a through 
bill of lading) has been sent or given, the carrier’s lia- 
bility shall be that of warehouseman only. Except in 
case of negligence of the carrier (and the burden of 
proving freedom from such negligence shall be on the 
carrier), the carrier shall not be liable for loss, damage 
or delay occurring while the goods are stopped and held 
in transit -upon the request of the party entitled to 
make such request. When in accordance with general 
custom, on account of the nature of the goods, or at the 
request of the shipper, the goods are transported in 
open cars, the carrier (except in case of loss or damage 
by fire, in which case the liability shall be the same 
as though the goods had been carried in closed cars) 
shall be liable only for negligence, and the burden of 
proving freedom from. such negligence shall be on the 
carrier, 

Section 4.—No carrier is bound to transport said 
goods by any particular train or vessel, or in time for 
any particular market or otherwise than as required by 
law, unless by specific agreement endorsed hereon. Every 
carrier in case of physical necessity shall have the right 
to forward said goods by any railway or route between 
the point of shipment and the point of destination; but 
if such diversion be from a rail to a water route the 
liability of the carrier shall be the same as though the 
entire carriage were by rail. 

The amount of any loss or damage for which any 
carrier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the goods at the place and time of shipment 
under this bill of lading (including the freight and other 
charges if paid, and the duty if paid or payable and 
not refunded), unless a lower value has been represented 
in writing by the shipper or has been agreed upon or is 
determined by the classification or tariff upon which the 
rate is based, in any of which events such lower value 
shall be the amount to govern such computation, whether 
or not such loss or damage occurs from negligence. 

When, under the terms of the classification or spe- 
cial reduced tariffs, the goods are earried at owner’s 
risk, such conditions are intended to cover only such 
risks as are necessarily incidental to transportation and 
shall not relieve the carrier from liability for any loss, 
damage or delay which may result from any negligence 
or omission of the carrier, its agents or employes, and 
the burden of proving. freedom from such negligence or 
omission shall be on the carrier, ' 

Notice of loss, damage or delay must be made in 
writing to the carrier at the point of delivery, or te the 
carrier at the point of origin, within four months after 
delivery of the goods, or, in case of failure to make de- 
livery, then within four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed. Unless notice is so given the 
carrier shall not be liable. 

Any carrier or party liable on account of loss of or 
damage to any of said goods, on reimbursing to the 








insured the premiums paid in respect thereof, shall have 
the’ full benefit of any insurance that may have been 
effected upon or on actount of said goods, so far as this 
shall not avoid the policies or contracts of insurance. . 
Section 5—Grain in bulk consigned to a point where 
the carrier has an elevator or warehouse, or where there 
is a public or licensed elevator or warehouse,. may be 
there delivered and placed with other grain of the same 


kind and grade without respect to ownership: Provided 


that this shall not apply to a point of final delivery if 
it is otherwise expressly noted hereon, unless the grain 
is not promptly unloaded: after written notice of arrival 
has been sent. or given to the person named herein. 
Grain so delivered shall be subject to a lien for elevator 
charges in addition to all other charges hereunder. 

Section 6.—Goods not removed by the party entitled 
to receive them within forty-eight hours (exclusive of 
legal holidays), or, in the case of bonded goods, within 
seventy-two hours (exclusive of legal holidays}, after 
written notice has been sent or given, may be kept in 
car, station or place of delivery or warehouse of the 
carrier, subject to a reasonable charge for storage and 
to the carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only, or 
may, at the option of the carrier (after written notice of 
the carrier’s intention: to do so has been sent or given), 
be removed to and stored in a public or licensed ware- 
house at the cost of the owner and there held at the 
risk of the owner and without liability on the part of 
the carrier, and subject to a lien for all freight and other 
lawful charges, including a reasonable charge for storage. 

Goods in carloads shipped from a private siding or 
a station, wharf or landing where there is no duly 
authorized agent, shall be at the risk of the owner until 
the car is lifted or bill of.lading is issued by the car- 
rier, and thereafter shall be at the risk of the carrier. 
Goods in carloads destined to a private siding, or sta- 
tion, wharf or landing where there is no duly authorized 
agent, shall be at the risk of the carrier until placed on 
the delivery siding. 

All goods shall be subject to necessary cooperage 
and baling at owner’s cost. 

Section 7—No carrier shall be bound to carry any 
documents, specie, or any articles of extraordinary value 
not specifically rated in the published classification or 
tariffs unless a special agreement to do so (the duty of 
obtaining such special agreement to be on the carrier 
when the nature of ‘such goods is disclosed herein) and 
a stipulated value of the articles are endorsed hereon. 
If such goods are carried without a special agreement 


and the nature of the goods is not disclosed hereon, the 


carrier shall not be liable for any loss or damage 
thereto. 


Section 8—The owner or consignee shall pay the 


freight and all other lawful charges accruing on said. 


goods, and, if required, shall pay the same before de- 
livery. If upon inspection it is ascertained that the 


goods shipped are not those described in this bill of 


lading, the freight charges must be paid upon the goods 
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actually shipped, with any. additional penalties lawfully 
payable thereon. . a ot Bs Pde telide Sd ea 

Section 9—Except in case, of diversion from rail to 
water route, which is provided for in section 4 hereof, 
and except as provided hereafter, if all or any part of 
said goods is carried by water over any part of said 
route, such water carriage shall be performed subject 
to the liabilities, limitations and exemptions provided 
by statute and to the’ conditions contained in this. bill 
of lading not inconsistent with such statute or this sec- 
tion, and subject also to the condition that no carrier 
or: party in possession shall be liable for any loss or 
damage resulting from the perils of the lake, sea, or 
other waters; or from explosion,. bursting of boilers, or 
breakage of shafts not arising from the negligence of 
the carrier, or from any latent defect in hull, machinery, 
or appurtenances; or from collision, stranding, or other 
accidents of navigation or from prolongation of the 
voyage. And any vessel carrying any or all of the goods 
herein described shall be at liberty to call at interme- 
diate ports, to tow and be towed, and assist vessels in 
distress, and to deviate for the purpose of saving life 
or goods. : 

The term “water carriage” in this section shall not 
be construed as including lighterage or car ferriage 
across rivers, or in lake or other harbors, and the lia- 
bility for such lighterage or..car ferriage shall be gov- 
erned by the other sections hereof. 

If the goods are being carried under a tariff which 
provides that any carrier or carriers party thereto shall 
be liable for loss from perils of the sea, then as to such 
carrier or carriers the provisions of this section shall be 
modified in accordance with the provisions of the tariff, 
which shall be treated as incorporated into the condi- 
tions of this bill of lading. ; 

Section 10—Every party, whether principal or 
agent, shipping explosives or dangerous goods without 
previous full written disclosure to the carrier or its 
agent of their nature, shall be liable for. all loss or dam: 
age caused thereby, and such goods may’ be warehoused 
at owner’s risk and expense, or destroyed without com- 
pensation. 

Section 11.—Any alteration, addition ‘or erasure in 
this bill of lading shall be signed or initialed in the 
margin by an agent of the carrier issuing the same, and 
if not so signed or initialed shall be without effect, and 
this bill of lading: shall be enforceable according to its 
original tenor. 

And it is further ordered that the size of the said 
bills of lading shall be eight and one-half (8%) inches 
wide by eleven (11) inches long. 

And it is further ordered that on and after the ist 
day of October, 1909, the forms herein approved shall 
be the only bills of lading to be used by all railway com- 
panies subject to the legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, 

(Signed) J. P. MABEE, 
Chief Commissioner. 








COMPLAINTS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Complainant alleges that 90c per 
100 Ibs. is the proper rate on oil 
in carloads from Cleveland, O., to 
San Francisco, .Cal.,-and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $58. 


Wis., vs. Pere M. and C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. (2778). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 26c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on one carload of agricul- 


American Oil & Paint Co. of San J. P,. Bracken, attorney for com- tural implement wheels shipped 
Francisco, Cal., vs. Sou. Pac. et al. plainant, San Francisco, Cal. f L 
(2787). American Plow Co. of Madison, rom La Porte, Ind., to Madison, 


Wis., that such rate: was excess- 
ive, and that the proper rate 
should have been as follows: 8c 
from La Porte to Chicago, mini- 
mum weight 24,000 Ibs.,: plus 5c 
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from Chicago to Madison, - mini- 
mum weight 30,000 Ibs. 
Reparation. is asked in the sum 
of $33.06. 
Billings Chamber. of. Commerce of 
Billings, Mont., vs. Ahnapee’ & 
Western. Ry.. and 74. other. car- 
riers (2775). 
. Complainant prays for ‘the es- 
tablishment. of Teasonable propor- 


tional or differential bases. ~be+" 


tween Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, -Duluth, East St. . Louis 
and other basing. points, on _ traffic 
to or from: points east thereof 
and Billings, Mont., 

Chas. D. Drayton, attorney ‘for 
complainant, Washington, D. C. 
Billings Chamber of Commerce of 
Billings, Mont., vs, C..B. & Q. 
(2788). 

Complainant. alleges that the 
present L, C. L. class rates from 
Billings, Mont., to points in. Wyom- 
ing on the C. B. & Q. are excess- 
ive and unreasonable, and that pref- 
erence in rates is given on ship- 
ments to the same territory when 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Omaha and Denver. 

Chas. D. Drayton, attorney ‘for 
complainant, Washington, D, C. 
Blodgett Milling -©o. ‘of Janesville, 
Wis., vs. C. I. & Sou. et al. (2776). 
Excessive rates on buckwheat. 

Complainant alleges that‘13c is 
the proper rate on buckwheat 
from Reed City, Mich., to Janes- 
ville, Wis., and from Mosherville 
to same point, and that 17c is 
the proper rate from Raymillton, 
Pa., to Janesville, Wis. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged Tic per 100 Ibs. on 
the shipments: from Reed City and 
Mosherville, and 27%c on _  ship- 
ments from Raymillton. 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $84.96. 


Blodgett Milling Co. of Janesville, 
Wis., vs. C. I. & Sou, et al. (2776). 

Complainant alleges that on 
Oct. 14-24, 1906, it made two ship- 
ments of buckwheat from Wheat- 
land, Ind., to Janesville, Wis., at 
rate of 21%4c per 100 Ibs., plus 
$7 switching. Claim is made that 
this rate is excessive and that the 
proper rate should have been lic. 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $125.90. 


Breese Trenton Mining Co. of 
Breese, Ill., and Lumaghi Coal Co. 
of Collinsville, Ill., vs. Wabash, 
Mo. Pac. and C. B. & Q. (2768). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate of freight charged by defend- 
ants on soft coal from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb.,~ for more than: 19 
years prior to April 25, 1909, was 
$1.80 per ton, and that the defend- 
ants have increased the rate to 
$2 per ton. 

Complainants pray that the $1.80 
rate be restored, 

W. E. Wheeler, East St. Louis, 
Ill., attorney for complainants. 


Barrett Mfg. Co. of West Virginia 
(office 17 Battery place, New 
York City, vs. C,. R. R. of N. J. 
(2780). 


Huntsville 


. Complainant claims. allowance of 
$195.76, due from defendant for 
lighterage on coal tar, roofing pa- 
per, pitch and asphalt, shipped 
from its factories at Shadyside, 
N. J.,° and Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Niles & Johnson, 11 Wall street, 
pis York, attorneys for complain- 
an 


Copper. . Queen ™ “Consolidated Mining 


Co. of Douglas, Ariz.,.vs. B. &. oO. 
et al. (2790). 


Complainant alleges that it “has ° 


been charged $201.82 freight on 
42,900 Ibs. of coke from Connells- 
ville, Pa., to El Paso, Tex., August, 
1907; ‘that such rate is the Eagle 
(Pa.) combination rate and is ex- 
cessive, and that the proper rate 
should have been $7.80 per net ton. 
Reparation asked, $34.51. 


Delray Salt Co. of Detroit,. Mich., vs. 


Mich. Cent. et al. (2782). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 21%c freight on a 
carload of salt, June 25, 1908, from 
Junction Yard, Detroit, Mich.,. to 
Delavan, Wis., and that 13 2-3c 
was the proper rate. 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $29.66. 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. of Sagi- 


naw, Mich., vs. Pere M. and C. 
& N. W. (2771). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 28c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on a carload of silos, from 
Saginaw, Mich., to Oshkosh, Wis., 
and that 19c was the proper rate. 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $34.29. 


Hettinger Hdw. Co. of Hettinger, N. 


D., vs. C. M. & St. P. and C. M. 
& "p, S. (2794). 

Excessive ‘rates of freight -on 
nails, stoves, spades, forks and 
wire netting, L. C. L., from Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to Hettinger, N. D. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged rates based on the 
Missouri river, and that the rates 
established in I. C. C. decision 
1585, Allen & Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P., viz., 2d class $1.06, 3d class 87c, 
4th class 69c, are proper rates. 

Reparation asked, $12.34. - 

Leonard Brisley, attorney for 
complainant, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foundry & Machine 
Works of Huntsville, Ala., vs. Sou. 
Ry. (2772).: 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 44c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on two pieces of smoke- 
stack, shipped from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to Huntsville, Ala.. Dec. 17, 


.1908,. 1,016. Ibs., and that such 


freight totaled $17.60, and was 
based on a minimum weight of 


4,000 Ibs.;" that proper rate should. 


have been 66c per 100 Ibs., based 
on the actual weight. 
_-Reparation asked, $10.89. 

G. M.. Stephen, attorney for 
complainant. : 


Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., vs. c. R. I. & P. 


(2783). 

Excessive: rate of 49e on a car- 
load of chairs, from Malvern, Ark., 
to Milwaukee. 
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Complainant. alleges that 39c 
was the proper rate. 
Reparation asked, $20.70. 


Jackson Iron & Steel, Co., Star Fur- 
nace Co, and Globe Iron Co. of. 


Jackson, O., and Wellston Steel 
& Iron Co. of Wellston, O., vs. 
Norf. & West.,. B. & O. S. W. 
and Cc. H. & D. (2767). 

Complainants allege that the 
present rate on coke from Poca- 
hontas. district to Wellston ba 
Jackson, O, of $1.50 per ton,. 
excessive and. unreasonable, "sad 
that preference,is given to Iron- 
ton and Columbus, O. 

Reparation is asked on all pay- 
ments for. freight in excess of the 
proper rate, as may be fixed by 
the Commission. 

Samuel O. Bayless, attorney for 
complainant, Cincinnati, O. 


Joynes (H. W.) of Pittsburg, Pa., 


vs. P. R. R. (2770). 

_ Complainant alleges that the 
charges for detention of cars con- 
taining fruits. and produce to be 
unloaded at Pennsylvania lines 
produce yards, Pittsburg, Pa., are 
excessive, and that defendant does 
not give the. proper allowance on 
freight not removed promptly, 
when circumstances beyond con- 
trol of complainant are the causes 
for delay. 


Ketchum & Gaston Co. of Marshall- 


town, Ia, (2793), vs. C, M. & St. 
5. and Ia. Cent. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 27c freight on one 
carload of wagon boxes, shipped 
from Eau Claire, Wis., to Marshall- 
town, Ia, June 18, 1909, and that 
such rate, should not have exceed- 
ed 20c, 

Reparation asked, $17. 99. 


Lanning-Harris Coal &, Grain Co. of : 


Kansas City, Mo., C.: Fe & 
P. and C..R. L & G. (2777). 

Complainant alleges. that  de- 
fendants furnished cars much 
larger than were needed for the 
transportation of -shipments of 
oats from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Fort Worth, Tex., on Oct. 10-12, 
1907. 

Complainant asks that freight 
be assessed on actual weight of 
shipments. and desires reparation 
in the sum. of $114.75. 


Maricopa County Commercial Club 


of Phoenix, Ariz., vs. A. T. & S. 
F, et al. (2766). 

Complainant alleges that the re- 
fusal of defendants to sell round- 
trip diverse route tickets from 
Kansas City, Chicago and other 
points eastward, to Phoenix, 
Tempe and Mesa, Ariz., while sell- 
ing such tickets to California and 
other points, is unjust and. un- 
duly preferential, and results in 
great injury to complainant and 


other parties interested; that the - 


S. F. P. & P. charges 5c per mile 
between specified points on its 


‘line (and 6c when fare is: paid on 


trains), and that the Arizona & 
Calif. Ry. charges 6c per mile for 
fares between ‘points on its line 


- and points: on connections. Ex- 


cessive fares .are alleged also 
from Phoenix, Ariz., to Chicago, 
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Kansas City, Denver, San Fran- 

cisco, Los Angeles, El Paso and 

other points named in Rio Grande 

Joint Passenger Tariff I. C. C. 35. 
Merle (A.) Co., The, of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

(2786), 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ants have charged the first-class 
rate of $3 per 100 Ibs., freight on 
metal furniture knobs, and trim- 
mings, in L, C. L., from Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., Rome, N, Y., and Wa- 
terbury, Conn., to San Francisco, 
Cal., and that the proper. rate 
should have been $2 per 100 Ibs. 

Reparation asked, $225.94. 

J. O, Bracken, attorney for com- 
plainant, San Francisco, Cal. 

Milburn Wagon Co. of Toledo, O., 
vs. L. S. & M. S. and C. M. & 
St. P. (2773). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $2.31 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on. one top freight deliv- 
ery wagon, with springs K D and 
crated, from Toledo, O., and 
Wagon Work Station, to Water- 
town, Wis., and that the proper 
rate should have been $1.8432. 

Reparation asked, $6.07. 

Milburn Wagon Co. of Toledo vs. 
T. St. L. & W. et al. (2774). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $1.35 per 100 Ibs. 
freight on farm wagons from To- 
ledo, O., to .Portland, Ore., and 
on dump wagons, from same point 
to Seattle, Wash., and that $1.25 
was the proper rate, and that it 
has been charged $1.66 per 100 
Ibs, freight on farm wagons from 


Toledo, O., to Eugene, Ore., prop- 


er rate being $1.25. 
Reparation asked, $250.13. 

Millar (A, H.) of Lewiston, N. Y., 

vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. et al. (2791). 

Excessive rate of 53c per 100 
Ibs. freight on cabbage in carloads, 
from Lewiston, N. Y., to Houston, 
Tex., Nov. 19, 1907. Complainant 
alleges that the rate should have 
been 49c, and asks reparation in 
the sum of $155.24. 

Milwaukee Beer Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
(2992). ‘ : 

Complainant alleges that the 
minimum weight of 20,00@ Ibs. on 
empty beer packages from El Paso, 
Tex., to Milwaukee, Wis., is exces- 
sive, such minimum having been 
assessed on a shipment of 14,180 
Tbs. 


Claim is made that the minimum 
“weight Should” be reduced to 15,000 
Ibs. 

Hebilation asked, $12.25. 


Plummer Co., The, of Minnewauken, 


N. D., vs. Nor, Pac. (2796). 

Complainant alleges that 8c per 
100 Ibs. is thé proper rate on saw- 
dust in carloads from East Grand 
Forks, Minn., to Minnewauken, N. 
D., and that it has been charged at 
rate of 20c per 100 Ibs. 

Reparation asked, $31.80. 

‘Leonard Brisley, attorney for com- 
plainant, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rowe ide F.), of Oakland, Cal., vs. 


& S. F..et al. (2789). 

We ie alleges that he has 
been charged $6 per 100 Ibs. freight 
on motércycles from Springfield, 
Mass., to. Oakland, Cal., and that 
the rate should not have exceeded 
$3.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Reparation asked, $164.78. 

J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- 
plainant, San Francisco, Cal, 


Shenkberg Co. (The) of Sioux City, 


Ia., vs. O. S. L. et al. (2784). 
Excessive sugar rates. . 
Complainant alleges that it has 

been charged $1.10 per 100 Ibs. 

freight on 5 carloads of sugar, 
shipped from Blackfoot, Idaho, and 

Garland, Utah, to Sioux City, Ia., 

during January and February, 1909, 

and that the proper rate should 

have been 50c per 100 Ibs: 
Reparation asked, $1,813.50. 


Stacy Mercantile Co. of Valley City, 


N. D.; vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
(2779). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 75c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on apples in carloads from 
Farmington and. Pullman, Wash., 
to Kenmare, N. D., and from Zum- 
walt, “Wash., ‘to Kenmare and Val- 
ley City, N. D. 

Claim is made that 60c is the 
proper rate. 

Reparation asked, $225.30. 

Leonard Brisley, attorney for 
complainant, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Southwest Smelting & Refining Co. 


of Orogrande, N. M., vs. El Paso 
& N. E. et al (2765). 

Complainant alleges improper 
rates on steel rails, fish plates and 
bolts, from St. Louis, Mo., to Oro- 
grande, N. M., and claims that 
the proper rate should be $10.877 
per gross ton on rails, and 
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$10.325. per net ton on bolts, 
splices, etc. , 
Reparation asked, $293.09. 


Tyson & Jones Buggy Co. of’ Car- 


thage, N. C., vs. C, R. R. of N. J. 
et al. (2785), 

Complainant alleges: that it has 
been charged 54c per 100 Ibs. 
freight on 98 iron wagon axles, 
shipped from Wilkesbarre, Pa., to 
Carthage, N. C., Dec. 5, 1907, and 
claims that such rate was excess- 
ive and should have been 52c. 

Reparation asked, 20c. 

G. M. Stephen, attorney for com- 
plainant, Chicago, Ill. 


Utica Traffic Bureau of Utica, N. Y. 


vs. N. Y. C. & H.R. D. L. & W. 
and N, Y..0. & W. (2781). 

Complainant prays that defend- 
ants be made to provide tally men 
to assist’.certaih «members of its 
association in loading and unload- 
ing shoes, leather boots, flour, etc., 
at Utica, N. Y.; that defendants 
claim exemption from such liability 
under rule 8-B of the Official Clas- 
sification No. 33; that such rule is 
unreasonable and unjust and that 
a just rule would provide that. sta- 
tion employes should tally freight 
and assist shippers of Utica, N. Y., 
in unloading and loading package 
freight. 

Complainant alleges that notwith- 
standing the provision of rule 8-B, 
defendants now provide station em- 
ployes to aid in the loading and 
unloading of C. L. package freight 
at New York City, Yonkers, Ful. 
ton, Buffalo, Troy and Rochester, 
N. Y 


Vaughn Mfg. Co. of Jefferson, Wis., 


vs. P. C..C. & St. L., C..& N. W. 
and Vandalia (2769). 

Complainant alleges that 13%c 
was the proper rate on wooden 
spokes in -the white, from Spen- 
cer, Ind, to Jefferson, Wis., May 
6, 1907. 

Reparation asked, $51. 


Wolfe, Jno. G., of Hettinger, N. D., 


vs. C. M. & St. P.. and C. M. & 
P. S. (2795). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged excessive rates for 
the transportation of second-hand 
furniture and second-hand store fix- 
tures from Big Stone City, S. D., to 
Hettinger, N. D., Feb. 13, 1908, and 
that rate should have been 42c. 

Reparation asked, $19.26. 

Leonard Brisley, attorney for 
complainant, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ease ar rr rng 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS DECREASE. 


Harrisburg, Pa., August 27.—The state railroad. com- 
mission reports the number of persons killed on steam 
railroads within the state during June as 79, the number 
of injured as 635. This is a decrease in both the number 
of killed and of injured, the figures for June, 1908; being 
90 and 661, respectively. 


, NEBRASKA CUTS PULLMAN RATES. 


Lincoln, Neb., August 27.—The state railroad com-’ 


mission has issued an order reducing the intrastate rates 


for transportation in Pullman cars. The minimum berth ° 


rate has been cut from $2 to $1.50 and the maximum 
from $3.50 to $2.50. The price of seats is to increase 


‘by gradations of five cents, instead of 25-cent raises, as 


was the custom heretofore. The rate from Omaha to 
Lincoln has been arbitrarily fixed at 25 cents, with an 
increase of five cents for each additional ten miles be- 
yond Lincoln: 


ADJOURNS COTTON RATE HEARING. 
Austin, Tex., August 27.—The question of a reduction 
in the intrastate rates on cotton, a question Which threat- 


ened to precipitate one of the biggest rate controversies 


in years, has been passed up until the February term of 
the state railroad commission. The. poor condition of 
the cotton crop in the central and northwestern parts of 
the state is given as the controlling reason for no action 
being taken at this time. 
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WESTERN: ROADS, PROSPER. 


Reports for Fiscal Year Show Increases in Operating 
Incomes of Many Leading Lines 





Reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by western roads covering their earnings for June 
and for the fiscal year of 1909, show increases in the 
operating income of the various lines traversing the 
middle and far western sections of the country. 

The Great Northern, despite decreases in both 
freight and passenger revenues during the twelve 
months ended June 30, is, nevertheless, able to show 
an increase of $2,520,355 in its operating income for 
the year. 
senger business, but an increase of over half a million 
dollars in freight revenue, also gained over two million 
in its operating income, the exact. figure being $2,018,834. 
In both cases, a lopping .off: in operating expenses served 
to swell the income of the carriers. ‘The total operat- 
ing expenses of the Great Northern were $3,619,449 un- 
der the figures for the fiscal year of 1908; the Northern 
Pacific was able to show a decrease in this account of 


$1,820,679. asad 


The report of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
showed increases in every class of revenue but non- 
transportation for June and-there was a gain even here 
in the figures for the year. The decrease in operating 
expenses shown in connection with the Hill lines does 
not appear in the St. Paul report. On the contrary, 
there was an increase in this item of $1,678,743 for the 
year. The operating income of this road for the month 
fell $66,404 below the figures for the corresponding 
period last year, but the income for the twelve months 
shows an increase of $968,113. 

An increase of $1,808,793 in the operating income 
for the year was reported by the Oregon Short Line. 
Of this, June alone contributed over one-tenth, the 
operating income for this month being $223,437. : Oper- 
ating expenses for the month, with the exception of the 
money expended for the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, were above the figures for the same month in 
1908. The decrease here, however, offset the disburse- 
ments and increased disbursements for other operating 
expenses sufficiently to bring the total expenditure $9,604 
under the figures for last June. There was likewise a 
decrease in the total operating expenses for the year, 
as compared with 1908, the falling off being $258,715. 

The principal items in the reports of these four 


roads follow: 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

June. 1909. rg Increases, 
SEO a cérceicdnigeacgnseietietadet 6,961.88 6,642.58 319.30 
Freight revenue.........ccccccce $ 3,337,695 $ 2, 462, 273 $ 875,422 
Passenger revenue.............. 1,114,099 927, 368 186,730 
Other transportation revenues.. 284,062 234,368 49,746 
Non-transportation revenues... 17,893 33,208 15,314 

Total operating revenue...... $ 4,753,751 $ 3,657,166 $1,096,584 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

QUIET s cisraot- ods 6 octin ciss daa pbc $ 1,031,485 $ 1,578,371 $ 546,885 
Maintenance of equipment...... 284,985 479,844 194,859 
Traffic EXPeMSeS..........eee te 83,483 56,048 27,435 
Transportation expenses..... 1,200,810 1,055,299 145,510 
General @XPeNnSeS..........6.05- 89,904 99,849 9,944 

Total operating expenses..... $ 2,690,668 $ 3,269,412 *$ 578,744 
Net operating revenue.......... 2,063,082 387,753 1,675,329 
Outside operation, net.......... 55,026 47,766 »209 

Total net revenue...........,. $ 2,118,109 $ 435,520 $1,682,589 
FARIS LLG 55558. VAG CROAT 277,164 168,839 1, 

Operating.. income.............. $ 1,840,955 $ 269,681 $1,571,264 


The Northern Pacific, suffering a loss in pas- . 
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July i to — 30— 


evenue,...... ORV 2aee ie 473, 667 $40,319, aft *$ eae 
2 Peed poten MUG. . npycisorces ve a 0,979 957 ‘11,192, 3 
Other transportation revenues.. A 979, 2:664, 672 he 485 
Non-transportation revenues... . "308 679 - 215,997 9,681 


Total operating _revenue.......$53,658,460 $54,392,472 *$ 734,009 
Maintenance of way and-struc- 182.886 


GHPOR- Side uilis db'e os deVb bide S90 oe rt 9,786,664 $.9,603,828 
Maintenance of oquigenene.. 6, 169, 278 8, 169, ct es 
14,808,002 16,634,145 faORS Ate 


Traffic expenses....,...... "746,139 
1,014,462 1,004,878 


Transpoftation expenses.. 
+ $32, 524,547 $36,143,997 *3,619,449 





General sation GXDENEES........ 


Total operating expenses.. 


Net operating revenue.......... 1,133,915 18,248,475 2,885,440 
Outside operation, net........... 249,198 333,743 *§4,545 

Total net revenue...........5. $21,383,113 $18,582,219 $2,800,894 
EE 2b oc gad iloccee ccsatt ecccce 2,072,984° 2,292,395 280,538 


Operating income..............$18,810,179 $16,289,824 $2,520,355 


*Decrease. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 





June. 1909. 1908. Increases. 
WOIGRSD BEi S625 06 So 6 Ui Eb Siar 5,695.44 5,649.13 6. 
Freight revenue.........i02.-e0. st 8,899,612 $ 2,620,396 $1,279,215 
Passenger revenue .........++. 1,838,871 1,300,913 537,957 
‘Other transportation revenu. 315,059 258,552 56,506 
Non-transportation revenues.. 94,153 60,833 33,318 

Total operating revenue...... $ 6,147,696 $ 4,240,698 $1,906,998 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

GMPOR*: BOB Gs « v.60 bE RGR views < cae $. . 836,484 $ 1,628,211 +$ TAs 727 
Maintenance of equipment. a 556,106 554,709 1,397 
Traffic expenses............ és 112,238 77,514 23,724 
Transportation expenses........ 2,038,230 1,487,042 552, 188 
General expenses linge evenasdierarierenheiedss a 106,746 80,748 25,998 
“"Hotal ‘opéFating expenses.....$ 3,649,807 § 3,828,225 1178.25 
Net operating revenue.......... 2,497,889 412,472 2,085,416 

' Outside operation, pe Sh st > 28,945 43,472 414,898 

Total net revenues............ $ 2,526,885 $ 456.316 $2,070,518 
Taxes ....... nee n ee eee nero tenes 56,642 477,639 420,997 

Operating income Dabpnrotre nine: .$ 2,470,192 +$ 21,322 $2,491,515 

+Deficit. 

July, 1 e 30— 

Freight id dune Lalo 8S bau wares Sed $47,073,305 $46,423,836 $ 649,468 
Passenger revenue..........+6-- eee ane 18,133,238 $802,630 
Other transportation revenue. 3,416,101 3,065,076 351,025 
Non- transportation revenues.. 640,732 598,526 42,206 

Total ‘operating revenue peta de $68,460,747 $68,220,667 $ 240,070 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

CUD i dikin b4:b 0 kia decide suave ter ee $ 7,847,050 $ 8,762,297 t$ 915,246 
Maintenance of equipment...... 7,845,689 8,572,716 $927,027 
Traffic EXPeENSES..,........ceeeeee 919,199 807,849 111,349 
Transportation -expenses........ 20,305,621 20,659,119 $353,498 
General @CXPeCNSeS............000- 1,102,444 1,038,701 63,743 
|. .Wotal operating expenses..... $38,020,004 $39,840,683 £$1,820,679 
Net operating revenue.......... 30,440,742 28,379,933 2,060,749 
Outside operation, net.......... 429,359 640,925 $211,566 

Total net revenue............. °$30,870,102 $29,020,919 $1,849,183 - 
DOKOR. aoiels Woe gob ole sees vise eee oede 2,547,834 2,717,485 169,651 

Operating income.............. $28,322,267 $26,303,433 $2,018,834 

Decrease. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COM- 
: PANY 

June. 1909. 1968. Increases. 
EDA is 638. Syn cidinis bam deers es 7,526.38 >. T,.5EBBB ii... ccc ee 
Freight WG CREIIES 0.5 0556 bie o's bu 0 wes $ 3,346,745 $ 2 OO 502 $ 487,243 
Passenger revenue.............. 1,202,279 1, 134,789 7,490 
Other transportation revenues.. 409,065 362,854 46,210 
Non-transportation revenues.... 26,544 34,119 $7,574 

Total operating revenue...... $ 4,984,635 $ 4,391,265 $ 593,370 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

MOUND. 5c cise Bis ccttinihibentes Conese Oaonen $ 781,052 $ 500,784 $ 280,267 
Maintenance of equipment...... 573,313 443.295 13v,018 
Traffic CXPeEMSeS...)....-.eeeeees 124,168 115,647 8,521 
Transportation expenses........ 1,788,889 1,577,743 211,145 
General eXPeNSES.....6...eeeeees 92,799 88,394 4,405 

Total operating expenses....$ 3,360,224 $ 2,725,865 $ 634,358 
Net operating revenue........ 1,624.411 1,665.399 $40,988 
Outside operation, net........ gee 23,891 40,484 |, $16,592 

Total net revenue...... edison $ 1,648,302 $ 1,705,883 §$. 57,581 
OI. he < Se tthae Get. Ciwsoidwis sachet 206,621 197,798 »82 

Operating income............. $ 1,441,681 $ 1,508,085 §$. 66,404 

July .1 to June 30— 

Freight revenue................. $42,341,650 $40,426,879 $1,914,770 
Passenger ‘revenue........ Bhs dae 12,774,851 11,883,394 $91,457 
Other transportation revenues... 4,325,534 4,213,791 111,743 
Non-transportation revenues..:. 455,526 "408,554 46,871 


Total operating revenue...... $59,897,463 $56,932,620 $ 964,842 
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Maintepance of way and struc- 


adenle (abe edb eee o6cese soem 602 $ 6,451,588 $ 837,014 
iailenatine of equipment. sues 1at0, 774 6,968,555 302,218 
Traffic expenses ....,...... ese 4,006 1,281,683 52,323 
Transportation expenses..;..... ‘ on 764, 470 21,346,549 417,921 
General SROUIUIOES os Kio ncatonne 1, 073, 384 1,004,119 69,255 

Total operating expenses.. -- -$38,731,238 $37,052,495 #1, oe bo 
Net operating revenue...... +++ 21,166,224 19, $80,125 a 
Outside operation, net........... ° 179,682 373, 965 paar 

Total net revenue............ erate $20,254,080 * "$1,091,826 091,826 
TOROS 6. sievowvdecegs de beset e ceed 428,675 - . 2,304,962 123, 71 

Operating income...........+%. +-$18,917,231 $17,949,118 $ 968,113 

§Decrease. 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

June, 1909. — Increases, 
MBGREG- 6 iSSio CS see Tees Sees 1,508.69 451.01 57.68 
Freight revenue..........e.seee. $2; 105, 007 $ “STL 90 $ > oY] 
Passenger revenue .......-eseee 432 (138 
Other transportation revenue.. 79, 076 3, B61 ‘ ry a ‘ 
Non-transportation revenues.... 13, 413 21,160 *7, 746 

Total operating revenue.......$ 1,629,646 $ 1,412,572 $ 217,074 


Maintenance of way and struc- 


NUPOR pte ccc cceke bees ceed $ 145,070° $ 288,236 *$ 143,165 
Maintenance of. equipment..... 147,933 61,393 86,539 
C OXPENBES.....-cesccccecs ° 35,464 18,533 16,930 
Transportation . expenses........ 302,002 273,480 a 521 
General @€XPCMNSES.......ceeeceeee 28,973 27,404 1,568 
Total operating expenses...... $ 659,444 $ 669,048 *$ 9,604 
Net operating revenue.......... 970,202 743,523 226,679 
— operation, net.......... 2,483 3,809 1,325 
* Total net revenue...........++ $ 972,686 $ . 787,382 $ 225,353 
WEEE .WebdiseSccccsvyeebuececee 50,000 48,083 1,916 
Total net revenue............ 3 972,686 $ 787,332 $ 225,353 
July 1 to June 30— 
Total operating revenue...... ae $16,214, 042 $1,570,544 
Total operating expenses........ 7,313,702 7, 572, 418 #258, 715 
Net operating revenue........ $10,470,884 .$ 8,641,624 "$1,823 829, 260 
Outside operation, debit......... 810 12,737 *13,547 
Total net revenue.........e00. $10,470,074 $ 8,654,361 $1,815,712 
EERE overdo cecescecbctcentstece 59 8, 047 591, 128 6,918 
Operating income......+.+. ---$ 9,872,026 $ 8,063,232 $1,808,793 


*Decrease. tCredit. 


Chairman Knapp’s Prediction 


Washington, D. C., August 27—Heavier business than 
ever has been known in a single year is anticipated by 
Chairman Knapp of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘sion for American railroads during the present fiscal 
year. The serious situation anticipated, not only by 
Judge Knapp, but by other officials of the Commission 
and by operating railroad men generally, is that, there 
may be a shortage of cars, 

Crop prospects are considered so bright that the 
likelihood is the railroads and other transportation com- 
panies may be taxed beyond their capacity to handle 
the freight that will be. offered them. 

Already, according to figures submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, railroads in considerable 
number have recovered from the low business ‘pressure 
of a year and a half ago and now are handling almost 
as much traffic as they handled in the rush months of 
1907, the banner year in American railroading. 

In the view of Chairman Knapp, the roads are now 
in better position to carry freight than they were in 
1907, and he said that it would not surprise him if that 
year’s record were broken this year. 

“The railroads learned a good lesson in 1907,” said 
Chairman Knapp. “Then they were absolutely unable to 
handle promptly the traffic that was offered to them. 
Since that time they have added materially to their 
equipment, have improved their roadbeds and, in every 
respect, have increased their facilities. I do not doubt 
this year will be a red-letter period for them and for 
the country.” 
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A Talk to the Solicitors 


_ At the fourth annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Freight ‘Traffic Agents at.Niagara Falls, Wil- 
liam Hodgdon, freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines west of Pittsburg, made a very interesting 
ahd unique address. It was received too late for print- 
ing it in full, but the following extract from it shows that 
the speaker is not behind many other present thinkers 
in an earnest effort to consider the transportation ques- 
tion broadly, and to create harmony by his sentiments: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen:—I am very much 
obliged for your leaving off the flowery introduction. I 
should much rather have these gentlemen take what 
they know that to be disappointed in having something 
given to them that would not be fully realized. 

“T heard, with some sorrow, a little surprise, and a 
mingled feeling of doubt as to whether I ought to be 
very sympathetic, the statement of one of your repre- 
sentatives from the Ohio river that the formation of a 
Traffic club was interfering with the National associa- 
tion. I doubt if that is a serious blow, except from the 
standpoint of the association itself. It seems to me that 
your members, in Louisville, might very well join in 
with this Traffic: club, and get all your good times and 
business results out of such an organization, and perhaps 
take them, bodily, into your association. I understand 
you do, in this association, bring in the traffic representa- 
tives of shippers.” 

(President Byrth: “They are only associate mem- 
bers, this is purely a railroad. organization.” ) 

“The development of joint organizations throughout 
the country is something that it seems to me is bound to 
grow. It is a development which we, as railroad men, 
ought to welcome, because it is going to bring together 
men whose interests are the same to a very great extent, 
and it is going to make them realize what each means 
when they talk their own language; that is one of the 
peculiar difficulties of mutual understanding—to under- 
stand the other man’s language. 

“If it be in me to enjoy myself, I ought to be able 
to say to you, without guile, that it gives me pleasure 
to be here to-day and to appear before you, to exchange 
greetings and fellowship. Here, under a brilliant sky, 
in sight and hearing of nature’s greatest exhibit of con- 
centrated power and ceaseless energy, I ought to find 
pleasure in looking into the faces of this gathering of 
men who stand shoulder to shoulder to make our chosen 
calling honorable and honored. 

“But every bud has its bug and every rose its 
thorn; and, when my friend and your vice-president— 
genial Jim: Weller—came to me with all the art of a 
trained traffic solicitor and said he wanted me to attend 
this meeting and give a little talk, he made me forget 
that my ‘yes’ carried with it an obligation to make it 
interesting and pleasant for you as well as for myself; 
and, when in the course of busy days, friends and mem- 
bers of your association intimated that they expected to 





- hear something from me, I realized that. I ought to have 


followed the good old rule and thought twice before I 
undertook to talk to experts on their own subject. 

“The traffic men of the railroads bring to successful 
work: the qualities which make true men—earnestness, 
energy; honesty, politeness and persistence. The traffic 
solicitor who is not a gentleman and a diplomat has 
missed his calling. 
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_ “Standing at the very point of contact, where the 
railroad meets its patrons who furnish the dollars that 
make the railroad possible, the traffic man is the live 
wire that communicates the needs of each to the other. 

“When the bridge builder erects a fine bridge across 


a chasm it stands as a monument to which he can point 


with pride in his old age. When the track builder builds 
a fine curve or bores a great tunnel to reach the goal, 
he can show it to every man as the product of his brain 
and energy; but when the traffic man heals the breach 
between his company and its patrons, or reaches out and 
brings to its rails the freight that yields the money that 
pays for the bridge, the curve and the tunnel, there is 
no monument to point to. 

“The traffic man has been much in the lime-light for 
the last three years—the railroad history of which is 
almost summed up in the words ‘interstate commerce 
law,’ 

“That the manufacturer and business man is realiz- 
ing that a law-made rate structure would revolutionize 
the manufacturing and jobbing world is apparent, but 
only occasionally does he join with the railroad in de- 
fense of existing rates. Far more often he seeks to 
gain for himself advantages over others by use of the 
arguments of the scientist and the wiles of the politi- 
cian. I doubt if we can chide the shipper for that.: We 
are not in position to say that we do not seek our ad- 
vantage as best we can. But the important thing is that 
the railroad man and the shipper shall mutually under- 
stand our rate structure, which is not easily clear to a 
layman; and that they shall do as, in fact, is now done 
in many sections—and, I am very glad to say, in that 
section whence I come—Pittsburg—make their contests 
with each other. It is a frequently made statement that 
no complaint about rates has ever gone to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from Pittsburg. Not that there 
are no complaints—far from it—but the railroad man and 
the shipper get together and attend to such matters 
themselves, 

“You may say that you cannot put yourself in the 
position of the shipper; that it is not necessary for you 
to make yourself familiar with all rates; that all you 
are interested in is the rate to and from your particular 
territory. But you must meet questions as to relation 
between your rate and all other rates. I conceive it to 
be one of the important duties of all traffic representa- 
tives, and especially the soliciting agents, to educate 
themselves upon these broader questions of the relations 
of rates. As time goes on, I venture to say that that 
will be the key to advancement in the railroad traffic 
world—a broader knowledge, a wider knowledge of what 
these general questions of the relations of rates and the 
fairness thereof mean; because, as men yise in the trar- 
fic world, they will find themselves more and. more 
brought to the point where they have to analyze com- 
plaints and meet them, and the time to meet them is 
before they become formal matters; meet them as be- 
tween yourself and your patron. 

“Our contests are not over. The traffic man of the 
shipper is becoming an expert. He has some advantage 
over the railroad man because his interest is concen- 
trated in a single rate or set of rates and the conditions 
bearing thereon, while we must know all. It is of vital 
importance that the man in the field should study and 
master the reasons for rates and meet the shipper on 
even terms and justify our faith. 

‘IT have taken up all the time I feel I ought to take 
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in this balmy air, with all the beautiful sights to be seen. 
I venture to say that there are some of you thinking 
that it is pleasant outside and all this ‘hot air’ is not 
as welcome as the outdoor air would be, I thank you 
for your attention and wish you success in your onganiza 
tion.” 


Fuel or Lumber, Which? 


It is up to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
decide what is sawdust. If it is fuel the railroads will 
carry it at a certain rate, but if it is lumber they will 
charge differently. The question comes before the Com- 
mission on complaint of the Plummer company of Mil- 
waukee, and the point at issue is a charge made by the 
Great Northern railway for the transportation of a car- 
load of sawdust from Milwaukee to Hettinger, N. D. 

The railroad holds that sawdust is lumber, and con- 
sequently charged lumber rates for the carriage of the 
product. The complainant avers that sawdust is “fuel,” 
and therefore entitled to a lower rate. If the Commis- 
sion decide that sawdust is “fuel” instead of “lumber,” 
the complainant asks that it be awarded reparation in 
the sum of $31.80. 


Hearing Continued 


The following ruling was entered at Lincoln, Neb., 
on August 18 by the state railroad commission: 
Amendment No. 1 to General Order No. 19 of Nebraska 

Commission, 

In the matter of the investigation of the reasonable- 
ness of the merchandise and commodity tariffs of rates 
and charges between stations in the state of Nebraska 
on the several lines of railroad: 

Whereas, a stipulation has been entered into by and 
between W. D. McHugh, attorney for Union Pacific Rail- 
road company, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ‘Railroad 
company, Missouri Pacific Railway company, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway company,’ Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway company, Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway company and St. Joseph & 
Grand Island Railway company, party of the first part, 
and Nebraska state railway commission, party of the 
second part, whereby, in consideration of the agreement 
of said party of the first part to prepare and cause to 
be filed with the party of the second part the evidence, 
together with copies of such exhibits as may be offered 
in evidence on behalf of the railroad companies in the 
trial of certain cases in the federal court, wherein the 
four railroad companies first mentioned above are chal- 
lenging the validity of the two-cent passenger fare law 
and the Aldrich commodity rate law, as rapidly as said 
transcripts of evidence and exhibits can be prepared by 
stenographers reporting the cases, same to be considered 
and received by the party of the second part as part of 
the evidence in the hearings on class rates. now pending 
before said party of the sécond part; and in considera- 
tion of the agreement by and between the same parties 
that the said Nebraska state railway commission, party 
of the second part, may have transcribed and filed with 
said party of the second part such portions of the ‘evi- 
dence by the original plaintiffs introduced as it desires 
in said actions, to be used and considered by said party 
of the second part in the rate hearings before said party 
of the second part, said Nebraska state railway commis- 
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sion, party of ‘the second part, agrees to continue the 
hearings ‘on. said class rates’ until December 1, 1909: 

It is ordered by the Nebraska state railway com- 
‘mission that said hearings in the matter of class rates 
heretofore assigned for August 24, 1909, September 14, 
1909, September 21, 1909, September 28, 1909, and’ Octo- 
ber 5, 1909, as more fully set forth in its general order 
No. 19, issued ‘July 6, 1909, be, and the same are hereby 
continued until December  & 1909, assignments of dates 
upon which the several railroad companies operating in 
Nebraska will be heard separately in said matter to be 
made and due notice given.of same later. 


RAILROAD CONDITIONS. 


Chicago, IIl., August 26.—Chairman Hale of the com- 
mittee on relations with railroads has the following to 
say about conditions: 

During the fortnight elapsed since our last. bulletin, 
there was a further decrease of 47,749 in the number of 
surplus cars, bringing the total down to 159,424, which 
is 93,579 less than the corresponding period in 1908. 

Box cars’ decreased 21,141, and coal and gondolas 
19,328. There was also a decrease of 6,248 in miscel- 
laneous cars, due principally to a reduction in the sur- 
plus stock equipment. 

The heaviest reductions are in groups 2 (eastern), 
and 3 (middle), although group 10 (Pacific) also shows 
large decreases, particularly in box cars. 

Group 6 (northwest) again reports a slight de- 
crease, due to the accumulation of box cars. 

There is an increase in the scattering shortages from 
‘169 on August 4 to 2,009 on August 18. 


Craffic World Changes 


L. E. Goodman has been appointed agent of the 
Rock Island lines. at Bala, Kan., vice M. L. Emory, 
transferred. ° 

The following changes have been made in the British 
offices of the Canadian Pacific: The position of London 
passenger agent abolished, H. G. Dring, assistant general 
passenger agent, assuming control of all general and 
local passenger work connected with the chief office of 
the London district; D. H. Drakeford, appointed travel- 
ing passenger agent for the southern district of England; 
G. S. Jones appointed London city agent in charge of 
local freight and passenger business; W. J. Pugsley ap- 
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pointed passenger agent at Liverpool in: place of ‘G. T. 
Pearson, transferred. to Ireland. as traveling passenger 
agent. i Pes é 

E. F. Borges has. been appointed commercial; agent 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati,. Chicago & St. Louis’ rail- 


way, with headquarters at Cleveland; ©., vice: George 


Krause, Jr., promoted to the office of division fréight 
agent. .Mr. Borges will report to Mr. Krause. 9) © / 

EB. S. Newhouse has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern rail- 
way, with headquarters at Natchez, Miss. Prior to this 
appointment Mr. Newhouse served the Texas & Pacific 
railway as contracting freight agent at Louisville. 

F. Z. Zoerlin has resigned from the Northern Pa- 
cific railway to accept the post of city passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway at 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Zoerlin was also formerly connected 
with the New York Central and the Wisconsin Central 
roads. 

Mr, Jos. Rankin has been appointed commercial 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, vice Mr. H. J. Burgee, transferred, 
effective September 1. 

Mr. C, H. Jackson has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Cincinnati,.O., in general charge of 
solicitation of the freight traffic of the Cleveland, Cin- 
einnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and any other duties as- 
signed to him from time to time by the general freight 
agent, effective September 1. 

J. J, McCarty, agent for the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern railway at Sheboygan, Wis., is to be appointed 
freight agent of the same company at Rockford. 


Bondholders Buy Railroad 


New York, August 27.—The sale at Decatur, Miss., 
to-day of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad to 
representatives of a committee of bondholders was. an- 
nounced in this city by President L. S. Berg: The com- 
pany operates 400 miles of railroad in Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. 

The bondholders’ committee, which takes over the 
property and will reorganize it, is composed of Brayton 
Ives, George R. Sheldon, John W. Simpson and Charles 
K. Beekman, 

It is stated that the name of the road will probably 
be changed to the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago rail- 
road, and that it will be conducted as an independent 
line, 


MORDEN FROG & CROSSING WORKS 


CHIiCcCaAaGco 


FROGS, 


SWITCHES, 


CROSSINGS, 


SWITCH STANDS, 


GUARD RAIL CLAMPS, 


(MANGANESE STEEL 


FROGS AND CROSSINGS tic Bars, 


GOMPROMISE JOINTS, 
RAIL BRACES, —Ere 
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CS wooD||MiscAUNO 


An Ideal Place to Spend 
wo 
Railway 


























VOUR VACATION 


Necessities 


High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 






MISCAUNO INN 


Most beautiful summer resort in Wisconsin. Located 
on Miscauno Island in Menominee River, on Western Divi- 
sion of Wisconsin & Michigan Railway. Unexcelled loca- 
tion, modern in every detail. The Inn is furnished throughout 
with rare taste, and possesses all the modern requisites for 
the convenience and comfort of the guests. Spacious sun 
parlors and porches, reception rooms and elegant dining 
room. Service and cuisine receiving exceptional attention. 
A vacation spent at this resort will be one long to be remem- 
bered, resulting in a return visit. Garage in rear of hotel 
where automobiles are stored without charge. 
Excellent boating, fishing, hunting and all out-door 
amusements, including tennis court. 
_ For rates and further particulars at Inn address Mr. 
C. H. Sisk, Manager Miscauno Inn, Miscauno Island, Wis. 


1 handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience is at your service. 


o.s. Wwoonpdb 


Railway Supplies CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 
PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. | 


BUNGE, THORPE & BURNS, Security bldg-; CHARLES S."ELGUTTER, Bee bldg.; Federal 
traffic matters in all courts and before the In- ond Mie Contin: Teeuagacsid ee Com- 


terstate Commerce Commission a specialty ia . * as 
: ; mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 
J. SCOTT MATTHEWS, First National Bank 5s 


bldg. ; Bp nay eee ee State Regula- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
tion o ates expert. itor last edition ; 
“Hutchinson on Carriers.” Briefs written or SETH MANN, 250 Montgomery street ; Inter- 


hearings attended for other attorneys. state Commerce cases. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ¢ - 
JONES &-JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg; WASHINGTON, D. C. 
practice before the Interstate Corhmerce Com- ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 








mission. CHAS. D. DRAYTON, Attorney and Coun- 

-  selor at Law, 801 Colorado building (formerly 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ah Attorney and Special Examiner for the Inter- 
JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange building; 


teas { state Commerce Commission). Practice be- 
nterstate Commerce cases a specialty. fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
NEW YORK, N. Y. : specialized. Consultations given and opinions 
COFFIN & GOLDMARK, 229 Broadway, rendered in an advisory capacity to other at- 
° epee C. Coffin and Herbert Goldmark. “torneys. 
ractice before Interstate Commerce Commis- : 143 
sion and state and federal courts. References, SORR UR. DAISH, on Pabbe budding; doten 
Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank, New Sy Pe ee 


York Hay Exchange, etc. ae LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Colorado building. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSH COM- 
PANY. Sto transfer and for- 
warding. The enbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 
CO., 350-3856 Seneca ot Ropes: 





ferring and goods’ ‘ae: 
phone No. 683. 
CAIRO, ILL, 
GLYNN’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSFER LINE. Re-enforced con- 
crete building. Transfer aeent and 
freight forwarder. Fre in car- 


loads or less distribut 


aga PR 
John P. Glynn, proprietor. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae LIND TRANSFER & Store 
warehouses located: at 76th and 
Wahave Sts., on Belt Railway; ae 
4 Sherman St.; do a general storage 
and transfer business; issue nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, good at 
any bank. e 


DOWNING, JUDAB & First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Shel L Gentral 4768 
and 4769. Import-and export freight 
forwarders, with ‘offices in all parts 
of the world. Custom house brokers 
and attorneys. Marine insurance and 
general distributors. 


INTEPRNATIONAL FORWARDING 
O., Manhattan Bldg., 315 Dearborn 
St. Export shipments to China and 
Japan ports and Manila at special 
rates. Carloads forwarded to those 
ports at frequent intervals. Write for 
particulars. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
Co., IN 443 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
food distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 


ments of machinery forwarded ‘at Te- » 


duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 


FER Co., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousin = resh hipping with- 
out teams. loads received rail or 


lake and reship rail, L. Cc. L., at 
Chicago rates. surance rate, 29c. 


POST-AMERICAN FORWARDING CO., 
188 Madison St. General storage for- 
warding and NE inery, 
new furniture and other commodities 
assembled and forwarded at reduced 
rates to the —— cities - 
out the West. arehouses at 
cago and Chicago Heights. 


G. W. SHELDON . CO., Monadnock 

Block. Import ‘and export freight 
contractors, warehousemen and insur- 
ance agents; custom house brokers 
and custom house attorneys. 








DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
scents reanipying! storage, arehouse 
agent; reshipping; 

Carloads or less consianes to 


our 
care will be delivered promptly. 





DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGE: WAREHOUSD 
Co., 1521-31 20th St. Me renee 
stored and forwarded. 


special rates. Consignments elicited. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
B. FERGUSON CO., LTD., foot of 
Fourt thorized age 


nts 
for the MICHIGAN od cartage age R. 
CO. General cartage and ae 
oe epectel attention to carload dis- 
uti 


H. J. READING TRUCK CoO., 57 E. 
Woodbridge St. Authorized 
agents for the Wabash and 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers, Special attention = 
to distribution of carload frei for 
two or more es. Merc dise 
delivered as ordered. 





ELMIRA, N, Y. 

ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General atorsee. transferring’ and 
forwarding. arehouses accessible 
to all railedade. Prompt service. 





KANSAS CITY, MO, 
K. & M. STORAGD CO. Ninth and 
Santa Fe Sts. 
= = er with all roads en- 
e 
Carload a stored, distributed and re- 


mince capacity, eight oo a 

Low insurance, prom : Riise, 
service. 

Bonded in accordance with state laws, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CoO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Beit 
Railway. 

Reinforced concrete buildin 
oo es stored, distribut 


Abeotone safety in storing. 

Prompt and careful service in dis- 
tributing and ronpene 

Insurance, 25c per $1 per annum. 


"and re- 





LITTLE ROCK, _ 
ooyrd 8t. Bows forwarding "an nd 
‘ orage, fo! 

Merchandise, en 
tural iapiaments, furniture stored 
and shipped. Our own tracks. - 
cessible Yocation. Low insurance. 

sue ew receipts, good at rv 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES = Co., 161- 
753 and 


8. Spring S8t. eeeease 
freight distribution; consignments and 
oepeee our specialty. Dstablished 


. 





LOUISVILLE, KY, 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WARBHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 


shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSB eo North 
First St. Receivers and distributors 


ers a of Sena. Ae 4 6 
can save you time mon iy 
pitts your trade in the "North 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Z 


CR ee FORWARDING @ 
RANSPORTATION CoO., LTDo 1225 
Poneapleoeine St. Transfer ts for 
ee ae ee ce -_R. R, 


& Nav. Co) and L, & N. R. R. Trans. 


fer ts and frei 
calicetive phen wn for distribv- 
tion and: voauht pment. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors bulk shipments, 
carloads or less. gnments s0- 


licited. 


FIDELITY TRANSFER CO. Distrib- 
utors of bulk ‘shipments, carloads or 
less. Consignments solic ited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL. .PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bldg. General transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our Ity. Rellable and 
prompt. Established 1872. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportation 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savann for supplying 
southern trade. Prompt attention 

given Taieeee. shipments for distribu- 
tion. 





SCRANTON, PA. 


Aa oa wWAReoUSe 4 p>. 

ommercial storage, transfer an - 
warding; railroad re The Quack- 
‘enbush Co., proprietors 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO 
n 


305 Main St, Seattle; also New 
Angeles. forwarding and 


distributing, storage and trucking; 
warehouses with track connections, 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS‘ WAREHOUSE CO. 
Storage, transfer and forwarding. 
The Quackenbush Co. 





WINONA, MINN, 


the Gate ye BY Inneacta. 
a D. CONE ORAGH & WARE- 
HOUSE CO. Storage, distribution 
and forwarding. 
Track connections with all railroad? 
reach! northwestern ts. Dock 
connections Mississippi trans- 
port service, 
Issue negotiable and non-negotiable 
-- ‘warehouse receip ‘ 
Write us; we want te give you par- 
ticulars. 
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